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who helped me read my copy of a humor- 
ous publication while on the way home 
in the Main Street Car last Thursday eve- 
ning will send $1.00 to JUDGE, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, they will receive said 
periodical for ten weeks and enjoy it 


more. So will |. 
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LHL CONVERSION of LUNDE 


By PRINCE WILHELM of SWEDEN 


Translated from the Swedish by Edwin Bjorkman 


UNDE’S _§hard-bottomed 
office-chair stood 
near the little window 
that gave a view of the 
harbor. On the ink- 
stained desk in front of 
him were scattered piles 
of documents, bills and 
unanswered business 
letters. Beyond these 
rose an imposing array 
of reference books in 
multicolored bindings. 
Closer scrutiny showed 
the majority of the let- 
ters to be dated from some country in central Europe; 
the backs of most of the books suggested a similar origin. 
The firm was, beyond doubt, oriented toward the 
Central Powers. 

Viewing matters from his position as a modest em- 
ployee, Lunde thought it quite a distinction that the firm 
had been placed on the black list of the Western Powers. 
And so long as the business went well, there was nothing 
more to say about the matter. All the shipments being 
confined within the Baltic, the German blockade of the 
Sound furnished security. In addition, Swedish men-of- 
war exercised a sharp control within the sacred three- 
mile limit. Thus things were quite satisfactory, and the 
assets of the firm grew in proportion to its contempt for 
the demands of strict neutrality in the commercial field. 

It was perhaps not surprising that the blond head of 
Lunde showed an unmistakable leaning toward the side 
whence so much gold flowed directly into the coffers of 
the firm and indirectly into his own pockets, and which, 
he felt sure, would finally be victorious. 

The little city was located along the main route be- 
tween the two countries which had maintained almost 
daily communication by ferry ever since the World War 
had begun. Seated at his office window, Lunde every 
morning saw the white hulk of The King or The 
Queen glide out the ferry slip, after having swallowed 
two long lines of heavily loaded freight cars. His 
thoughts frequently followed the ferry across the sea 
and wandered off into a country full of trenches and 
barbed-wire entanglements, where gray-clad figures in 
heavy steel helmets looked straight into the eye of death. 

Lunde, you see, was a war enthusiast. Whenever a 
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N° one should be surprised when a Prince 
turns to authorship in these leveling times, 
yet everybody is. We still visualize princes as 
bounty-bestowers upon deserving poets, and think 
of the pension and the tun of wine yearly which 
Chaucer’s ‘‘To My Empty Purse” won him from 
his royal patron, Edward. A short story—a big, 
thought-compelling story—by a real prince 
should, therefore, prove of unusual interest to 
readers of LESLIE'S. 

Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, who wrote ‘‘ The 
Conversion of Lunde,”’ is the younger’son of King 
Gustav V. Officially titled the Duke of Soderman- 
land, Wilhelm is known as “the Sailor Prince”’ 
in a land which recognizes a sailor when it sees one. 
He was born in 1884, and in 1908 married Arch- 
duchess Maria Pavlona of Russia. Wilhelm’s 
first work was a volume of Oriental sketches. “‘ The 
Old Pine Tree,’’ published in 1919, was his first 
venture in the field of fiction. His stories have a 
breadth of view unusual in one reared in the 
shadow of a throne. 











chance offered, he woula preach to open-eared friends 
and acquaintances about the necessity of war as a stimu- 
lating and purifving factor in the world’s development. 
He never tired of dwelling on its many bright sides: the 
surpassing intoxication of victory, the sacrificial heroism 
of the victors, the joy of shedding one’s blood for one’s 
country. Clandestinely he had, from time to time, con- 
tributed fairly well-written articles on this subject to the 
little city’s conservative weekly. Of course, they had 
been signed only with his initials, “‘L—e.’’ They had at- 
tracted attention nevertheless. Like all other communi- 
ties this one was divided into two opposing camps and 
every new article from Lunde was bound to draw forth 
a virulent attack from the champions of the other side in 
the competing radical organ. Among the like-minded, 
Lunde came to be regarded as a sort of martyr. No one 
held this view more strongly than did the owner of a little 
delicatessen store on North Harbor Street, Mrs. Beata 
Grimlund, who, in addition to her pickle-scented shop, 
also ran a minor hashery where Lunde used to take his 
meals. She looked upon him as a genius, far too great 
to waste his energy at an ordinary office desk. Fre- 
quently she would join him in the dark corner where he 


was consuming his modest meal, put her plump arms on 
the table, and say: 

“Listen, Agapetus—why don’t 
worth while? There you sit grinding at business all day 
Chuck it, I say, and write a book about the war and 
what you think of it. Then we who are for it could have 
something to go by.”’ 

Of course, such talk could not fail but impress Lunde 
who appreciated Mrs. Grimlund’s cooking sufficiently 
to realize the wisdom of keeping on good terms with her. 
He would invariably reply, in which, however, one might 
have caught a certain note of diffident humility: 

“By and by, Mrs. Grimlund, when I have collected 
all the material I need. In the meantime we shall have 
to be satisfied with a little newspaper article now and 
then.” 

In time, reading Sven Hedin and other valiant tomes, 
Lunde became more and more determined to produce 
an exhaustive treatise on ‘“‘The Blessings of War.” To 
be sure, he had never studied his subject at close range; 
he had never heard the whistling of a shell fragment or 
the hard tack-tack-tack of a machine-gun. But what 
difference did that make? He felt sure of his ability to 
write about war anyhow, particularly as he wished to 
etch its individual horrors into a mere shadowy back- 
ground in order better to reflect the shining glory of vi: 
tory-crowned standards. 

One evening—the evening with which we are 
concerned—he had finished his office duties for the day; 
nevertheless he remained seated at his desk, with his 
head supported by his freckled hand. And as he sat 
there, a new theme began to weave itself into the pat 
tern of his thinking. At first, he could not at all make 
out what it was. It had come to him early that morning, 
when, faithful to his habit, he had visited the harbor to 
watch the landing of another contingent of war invalids. 
He had often been on hand to greet these ghastly groups 
For, after all, they brought a sort of contact with the 
great war—probably the only one Agapetus Lund 


you do something 


now 


would ever have with its sordid actualities. Instead of 
depressing him, however, those poor chaps as a rule 
exercised a directly opposite influence. In those pitiful 
fragments of wreckage he saw nothing but laureled 


heroes returning from their well-fulfilled duties on san 


guinary battlefields—liberators, who when they reached 

home at last, would be greeted by jubilant crowds 
(Continued on page 470) 
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All shipments made direct to you from this big modern 
factory—the largest typewriter rebuilding plant in the world. 


Factory Rebuilt 


UNDERWOOD 


, . 
That’s what we want to show you. We rebuild 
Standard Underwoods as no man ever did before, tear them 
right down to the bone, replace worn parts with new, include 
the late down-to-the-minute improvements, things you will find only on the 
highest priced machines made. But for the serial number on the machine, 
we could challenge the world to tell one of our Typorium Rebuilt UNDER- 
WOODS from a new machine. We put on new keys, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, two-color ribbon, etc. STANDARD KEY- 
BOARD ONLY. Free touch system instruction book and waterproof cover. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


Typewriter Emporium 
2675 Shipman Building, Montrose and 
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Ravenswood Avenues, Chicago, Illinois 

Send by return mail Easy Payments Bargain Offer No. 2675 of a 
Standard Visible Writing Underwood. This is not an order and 
does not obligate me to buy. 

Bis anc cect ee hiss eee ke abuseiNhaneeeseereesuNeee 
Street or 

i Ankaks Ghbbhbennheskius sbekbEneeebasehanawebencinsbbeNeseen 
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Direct From Factory to You 


Right now we want to make you the greatest typewriter offer 
you ever dreamed of—an eye opener. This beautiful new Typorium rebuilt 
Standard visible writing Underwood will be shipped to you now, direct from 
our big factory, at a very special price—cash or easy monthly payments. 


Only $3 Puts it in Your Home 


Only $3 Down. This offer is made to get the machine into 
your hands. We want to prove the solid, bed-rock merit of this offer to 
you. We are in our big new factory devoted entirely to the expert 
rebuilding of Standard Underwoods. Only the best machinery and the 
most skilled workmen in the typewriter industry are employed. Over 
250,000 satisfied Typorium customers stand back of every claim we make. 


10 Days’ FREE Trial Challenge Offer 


Let us ship you this machine direct. Try it for 10 days. Put it to doing 
your work. If you or anyone else can get finer work, or as much of it, out of any 
other machine in the world, regardless of price, don’t keep this machine. Ship it 
back to us and we will send back your money with any express charges you’ve paid. 


Let’s Get Together — Send Coupon! 


The best schools, the U. S. Government, the fastest typists in 
the world demand the Underwood. Owing to this enormous demand, they 
are harder to get every day. Let us show you how to get this eye-opening value 
on easy monthly terms or cash. Our Challenge Offer is ready for you now. Don’t 
miss it! If you want the best and squarest offer ever made on any typewriter, 
just mail the coupon in an envelope or paste it o1: a post card, but DO IT NOW! 


Typewriter Emporium 


E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President — Established 1892 
2675 Shipman Building, Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago, Ill. 
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“The back of the horse what hardly never throws nobody had rose up and butted 
Mrs. Dean somewhere in her middle section—I ain’t no anatomist—with such force 
that I’m in time as I dash past to see her soaring aloft toward the blue vault of heaven.” 











“Learn Me to Ride,” Says 


The Story of a Movie Star Told in Pure Americanese, Three Thrills 


HEN friend husband says I can accept 

old Al’s offer and go back to my career 

if I wants to, I certainly was glad. Did 

I want to? I'll tell the world I did. 

After two or three years of housekeeping, 

with nothing to do but jazz up a few meals for the King 
Charles and Bob, I near went bugs. If it hadn’t of been 
for my husband, which somehow still looks good to me, 
even if he sports a Van Dyke and is all sorts of a swell, 
and me married to him three years, I’d never of stood it. 

“Patricia,” he says, kidding me, “I’ve done my darn- 
dest to make a lady and a bridge-player of you,” he says, 
“but it’s no use; go back to the studio; everyone has a 
right to work. Without it, they get into mischief; I'll 
try not to get nasty if folks say it’s because I cannot 
support you.” 

Which would of been a joke, for Robert is a big manu- 
facturer and you just ought to have saw his income tax 
this year! I will also have to pay one of my own if I land 
this contract, which will be mine on condition I ain’t lost 
none of the old pep and the picture we’re working on now 
turns out good. Before marriage I was Al Sternberg’s 
leading temperamental vamp on account of red hair and 
eyes which film black, not to mention a snappy style. 

“Tn the third reel of ‘She Whoops to Conquer’ you got 
nothing to do but dash to safety and the border,” Al 
explains to me one afternoon while we was going over the 
business of the new picture in his private office. ‘This 
here is a little different from your other work—no draw- 
ing-room stuff here. It’s all outa doors. Can you ride?” 
he demands sudden. 

“What?” I inquires. 

“Horse! Horse!’ he hollers, just like that Richard 
guy that once wanted a horse so bad in his business. 

““N-no,” I says, kissing my job good-by. ‘“ Writhing 


and an Emotional Fade-Out 


By FLORENCE M. PETO 


Illustrated by Tony Sarc 


over a tiger-skin has been much more in my line. You 
used to always want writhes 

“They’re outa date. You gotta learn to ride; I'll give 
you a coupla weeks, but you gotta hurry. Begin now! 
I can’t wait forever; I’m a business man.”’ He shoves 
me out. That night at the dinner-table I tells Bob my 
troubles, that being my wifely custom. 

“‘Aren’t afraid of it, are you Pat?” he asks grinning. 

“Gawd knows there ain’t nothing in this here world 
I’m afraid of,” I replies cold. ‘“ Nothing, that is,-except 
a horse.” Bob laughs and soothes me with that nice 
voice of his’n. ‘‘You know you don’t have to do this 
thing, old girl, if you don’t want to——”’ 

Which was how I come to do it. I calls up the Best 
Riding School the very next morning and makes a ap- 
pointment. The manager listens while I explain the 
situation. ‘‘Learn me to ride,” says I, “‘money no ob- 
ject and so forth.” He promises. 

The rest of the day and a young fortune gets spent 
grabbing the make-up for this here first act, for whiie I’m 
learning, there is still no reason why I should look like a 
clown. They must have saw me coming, though. 

Next morning I was up and dressed in my riding togs 
not later than four or five hours after the crack of dawn. 

“You look like a million dollars, Pat,’’ says Bob at the 
breakfast-table. ‘I wish I had time to teach you myself. 
Don’t get scared; all you have to do is sit tight and trust 
to equine sagacity. Good-by, hon.” . 

At the school, the manager introduces me to my in- 
structor—a Mr. Bach—premier riding-master, whatever 
that is. He bows a formal, stiff little howd’do and 
announces that we’d begin, and that my clothes was 
all right, though I’m sure nobody’d asked him. 

“Gawd knows they’d ought to be—”’ I wails, thinking 
back, while he takes me by the arm and leads me into a 





arena like I was a early Christian martyr. The animals 
was already there as so was another premier instructor 
with his victim, a big, whopping jane which he introduces 
to me. Name’s Dean and we give each other’s breeches 
and boots and neck gear the double, while we murmurs 
the charmed-and-so-forth. I’m glad to hear She’s a 
beginner, too. ‘‘The horse,” begins Bach, clearing his 
throat like a school-master and slapping the animal what 
was nearest to us just to show non-fear, “is divided into 
three parts.” 

“Like all Gaul,” I butts in, proud of the education 
Mom seen to it I partly got. 

‘Please do not interrupt and you haf to pay atten- 
tion!—’’ his voice went on irritated. He then talks for 
half a hour while my feet gets colder from standing on 
the damp ground, and I wonders when the heck we com- 
mences and I worries considerable over the time we are 
losing as why shouldn’t I—AI being what he is? “ Now!” 
barks Bach so sudden I jumps on account of having for- 
got him entire. ‘‘Face horse. Take snaffle rein in the 
left arm——”’ 

“Which is the snaffle rein?” I asks. Don’t it look 
like the harmless question? Would you think a man 
would lose control over hisself on account of it? Neither 
would I but, right there, I learns Bach is a Prussian with 
a dash of Turk and a ex-drill sergeant suffering from 
chronic indigestion with inherited homicidal tendencies 
I never knows anybody what takes my money to talk 
to me like that before, except Al during a scene, and he 
pays me money instead, which is difierent—much dif- 
ferent. 

I soothes the savage beast by apologizing in five ditfer- 
ent appealing poses, every one of them a winner, so he 
consents to go over it again and, this time, I listen, 
believe me. 
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We walks around the tanbark a coupla hundred times 
ifter mounting, which, as taught here, is much more 
dificult than mercly getting up on a horse. While I’m 
trving to make up my mind to the merry-go-round act 
0's to get us used to the horses, or so’s to get the horses 
used to us, I catch a slant at Mrs. Dean’s face; she looks 
like she’s at the painless dentist’s and it’s her turn next. 

Suddenly Bach yells to the horse, ‘Trot, Roselip!” 

(nd Roselip trots. I don’t know what I done except 
shut my mouth too soon and thereby nips a neat piece 
off the end of my tongue which must’ve been in the way. 

‘Learning to post,’’ the instructor says I was, which 
same consists of going up and coming down with varying 
degrees of luck—most of it bad. I guess I ain’t a-going 
to be able to sit down again the rest of my life, and our 
apartment ain’t got no mantelpiece. 

Well, owing to having to learn to ride in such a short 
time, I keeps at this thing every single day, sometimes 
all day, after which I staggers home and lays myself 
away to bed. 

One day I meets up with Mrs. Dean under the shower 
in the dressing-rooms after we both has suffered a 
remarkable day. 

“Dearie,” she says, eying my straight lines wonder- 
ing, “I’m doing this to reduce; I weigh 185 pounds, but 
why should you ride so hard every day? There will be 
nothing left of you!”’ 

“I’m doing it to keep the wolf from the door,” I ex- 
plains, and of course she don’t believe me but keeps right 
on talking: 

“T was going to take up Spanish this winter but I said 
to myself ‘Clarissa,’ I said, ‘one will improve your mind 
but the other will improve your figure’ and between the 
two no real woman ever hesitates, do you think so, 
dearie?”’ 

I didn’t and gurgles so between splashes. 

“Wait till I tell you!”’ She seems to be thinking and 
then suddenly busts out: ‘“‘Henry wouldn’t give me the 
money to ride. He said, ‘What! Take lessons to ride 
horseback? You're crazy! Get up and ride; that’s all 
you have to do. Nothing to it! Why spend money for 
that?’ It isn’t that he’s a tight-wad, but——”’ 

“T know,” I says. “Men are like that. Nobody knows 
why. They are always willing to spend their money on 
things they want vou to have but you, mustn’t have 
no ideas of your own.” 

“You said it!”’ she agrees, and I notices the glassware 
flashing in her ears when she shakes her head—it’s all 
she has on while confiding to me her marital troubles— 
and between the rocks and the baby-blue limousine she 
drives, I guess her husband must be a laborer or a capi- 
talist at the least. 

The next day was the limit. 

“I’m awful stiff and sore and tired; I think it ain’t 
agoing to agree with me,” I says to Mr. Bach, thinking 
mavbe I can kid him into having a heart. 

“Tired, are you?” He lets out a villain’s laugh and 
looks around to a at- 
tendant. “Saddle and 


Bach asks me passionate what I’m riding like a be- 
ginner for and | retorts because 1 am one, which I 
considers then and still do that it shows I can be 
cheerful and bright no matter what happens. Did he 
laugh? He did not. He give mea terrible glance, leaves 
me flat and rides inside somewhere—to cut his throat 
maybe. It would have been a pleasant surprise for all 
and no misfortune to none if he had of done it, but he 
gets cold feet and comes riding out again. 

I jump nervous when the lesson begins again and 
Bach roars out from behind somewhere, “Keep your 
heels down! Right flank!” 

By this time I don’t know my right flank from my 
left eye but the canny Matador still has his wits and 
saves my skin for me by turning right flank. And 
right there I recalls Bob’s, ‘‘trust equine sagacity.” 
Ain't animals wonderful? 

For the rest of the lesson, therefore, I sits tight and 
lets Matador do the guessing and believe me I'm feeling 
like a she-Christopher Columbus. I never makes one 
mistake and Bach says it’s wonderful, which is as near a 
compliment as I will ever collect from this lovable party. 

Next morning, I gets a horse which flashes me a mean 
eye and waggles his ears when I tries to mount and which, 
when mounted, if he knows the signals, acts like he 
don’t, and the Christopher Columbus stuff goes blooey. 

“You have a good horse there and I want you to keep 
him collected.” 

The idea that the horse’s legs or arms is going to drop 
off around the tanbark comes to me, as I think it would 
of to almost any thinking person. But no. It’s technical 
and means—well, I know what it means but I can’t tell it. 

Then Mrs. Dean comes riding out on a horse what is 
stepping like he hears six military bands playing all at 
once and he better hurry to catch up with all of them. 
It’s a conspiracy, I thinks, as she fox trots up to me. 

But Buck don’t seem to know nothing about walking 
nice and quiet like a Christian horse should, and Mrs. 
Dean is getting sort of scary; she calls out to the plotters 
in the center of the ring: 

“‘ITs—is this horse gentle? He acts sort of ——’ 

“Certainly!”? answers her teacher, heated. “We 
have nothing but gentle horses here; why, that horse 
hardly ever throws anyone!” 

“Today’s the day,” I groans under my breath. 

“Don’t you think I am getting thin?” she says wistful. 
Honest, I do believe that dame has herself kidded into 
thinking horseback riding is going to turn her into a 
string bean. On account of a bad memory anyway, I 
near always tells the truth, so for the first and only time 
Bach listens good to me and undoubted saves me a 
friend when he commands, ‘Mrs. Van Dyke! Go! 
Right gallop! Ride him!”’ 

By now we was all riding around like we had a date to 
meet some one at the pearly gates and I’m needing my 
handkerchief bad and wondering had I better risk getting 
it, when I hears a ghastly scream uttered and I knows, the 
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way us women does, with our uncanny intuition, that 
something has came to pass. 

And I’m right. Something has. 

The back of the horse what hardly never throws no- 
body had rose up and butted Mrs. Dean somewhere in 
her middle section—I ain’t no anatomist—with such 
force that I’m in time as I dash past, to see her soaring 
aloft toward the blue vault of Heaven, or maybe it was 
the brown, spidery one of the Best Riding School. 

Few men can gaze on beauty in distress unmoved. 
But a few can. They’re riding instructors. When we 
come around again to where Mrs. Dean has, by now, 
landed, we see her teacher still sitting calm on his horse; 
I guess he thought she was dead and it wasn’t no use 
dismounting. Finally she moves and murmurs some- 
thing. 

She’s experimenting with her neck, twisting it from 
side to side; it seems to satisfy her and she commences 
to semaphore with her arms. The entire result must've 
gave her courage to face her premier riding master. He 
was saying, ‘‘ Well, well, don’t do it again; the horses 
don’t like it and it ruins them.” 

I could see she was going to say something interesting 
and I darn near falls out of the saddle in order not to 
miss it. 

“T’d hate to ruin a horse, of course,” come the begin- 
ning of a bitter retort, but just then Bach hollers in my 
left ear, “Left gallop! Go!” So I couldn’t wait to hear 
no more. 

“What’s the matter with you women today?” Bach 
demands, sudden snapping that nasty little whip of his’n. 

“How the— Why don’t you ask the ouija board?” I 
comes back. “I ain’t no clairyvoyant.” 

Bach tears off a spiel on collection, and such, which he 
says he has told me many’s the time before and which 
would of been going yet only I cuts in with, ‘‘ Now see 
here; you got to make it clearer than that. I got a simple 
mind but a energetic body and a emotional nature and I 
don’t get that inhand-union-center-of-gravity — stuff. 
Anyway, all I want is to learn to ride so’s I’m in line for 
a $10,000 contract or at the least hold my job which is 
getting more intrickit every day. And there’s a extra 
bonus in it for you, so let’s get busy, cut the fooling, and 
just ride.” 

Well, he opens his mouth and shuts it again like a fish, 
but nothing comes out. Finally, he chokes, “‘ Maybe 
you're right—about the simple mind. Let’s see what the 
rest of your abilities will do for you. Ride!” 

It was lucky I tells the truth about the energetic body, 
for he puts me through a test which would of made Paul 
Revere roar for a osteopath. 

“Page a undertaker,” I moans as I sinks into the road- 
ster that afternoon when Bob calls for me and he begs 
me to give it up for the love of him and the King Charles, 
who both needs me so. 

“Never!” I exclaims firm. ‘My life belongs to my 
art. And my own money still looks good to me.” 

You got to hand it to 
Bach. At the end of 





bring Matador,” he calls 
grim. 

The attendant brang 
him; I don’t know how 
many bones a horse has 
got, but honest, that 
day Matador would 
have ran a shad a close 
second the wavy it feels 
to me. It was like they 
all sticks through the 
saddle. I’m no sooner 
up than I registers one 
of my sure-hit, close-up 
smiles, ‘“‘Let’s go slow 
today Mr. Bach for the 
love of és 

“Trot, Matador!” 


Never did a smile do 





le ss lor me. Also, I never 
ve no thought before | 

» what luck it is horse 

1as got a neck. I know 


now it was put there for 
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just such dubs as us to 


ling to in our minute 
extremit I know 
vecause it happens to 


happens right then. 
I think Matador must've 
lamped a cat or some 
thing and not liking cats 
he shies off-stage and 
1) 
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, owing to the smart 


we 


there ain't nothing to 
rab but the horse’s ne 
which I done. 








So there’s that.”’ 


the two weeks he has 
near made a rider out of 
me. 

And they've done 
wonders for Mrs. Dean 
too; she hardly never 
falls no more. And that 
ain't all. Yesterday 
afternoon she has had a 
shower and is standing 
on the scale when she 
emits a fierce vell, 
“Dearie! Come here!” 

I got nothing on my- 
self but my shoes and 
my earrings but I runs 
to her. As sure’s my 
name’s Van Dyke nee 
Malone, I see she has 
lost weight. 

“Heavens!” I cries. 
“Ain't exercise the 
miracle worker!”’ 

“Down to ae 184 
pounds, dearie! Of 
course, it isn’t much but 
it shows I am on the 
right track, doesn’t it. 
If I keep it up——”’ 

‘**How much have you 
blown so far, Mrs. Dean, 
to lose that one pound, 
if I may be so bold as to 


4 “Nothing doing,’ I snaps. ‘‘No aeroplanes for mine! My life belongs ask?” 
to my home; and I got a white man working for me. maarry 
And I clumb in beside Bob and motions him to let the old boat go. 


“Ninety dollars, 
dearie. Don’t ever tell on 
me; Henry would expire. 
But I’m not sorry——” 
(Concluded on page 475) 
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“All this doesn’t get us anywhere,” Mason announced, “and we want a definite answer.” 
“And that answer, Phil, is a most decisive and emphatic negative. No! That’s your answer.” 


Six Flours a Day 


HEN Truman Marshall walked into Cen- 
terville on a hot August afternoon, 
forty-five years ago, the band was not 
out to meet him. There wasn’t much 
of a band in Centerville in those days. 

To be sure there was the old Big Six, that really 
numbered eight, because the six who counted were the 
horn players; the snare and bass drummers merely were 
extras. Yet the Big Six was not even out for the arrival 
of Truman Marshall, a fifteen-year-old lad, who was 
finishing a thirty-mile walk from the edge of the neigh- 
boring county. 

Marshall was equipped that afternoon with two red 
handkerchiefs made from what old-time merchants used 
to call Mississippi silk. One of these he used to mop his 
face and brow, and to clear a little of the dust from his 
eyes. In the other he carried his belongings; it was not a 
big bundle. Thus unheralded and unsung, the youth 
trudged along the old flagstone pavements, pausing to 
stamp his feet in an effort to dislodge some of the signs of 
travel. By and by he approached the court-house curb- 
ing, took a drink at the public well, and sat down to rest 
and think about the future. 

Centerville was not much of a town in those days. At 
the court-house hitch-rack several horses were tied. 
Their tails were kept busy switching off flies. One of 
them reached over and bit a neighbor on the neck. There 
was a squeal of pain and a flurry of hoofs. Just in front of 
Marshall a hog rooted in the gutter and tossed aside some 
ancient watermelon rinds. People moved about the 
streets in a languid manner, for the heat was intense and 
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there was no particular reason for hurry. Yet none of 
these things interested Marshall. He cared naught for 
the pigs and chickens, the horses or the people. Getting 
to his tired feet, rather stiffly, he thrust one hand in a 
pocket of his home-made blue jeans trousers—he knew 
them as pants—and brought forth his entire cash capi- 
tal. It consisted of four dimes. In the red handkerchief 
that still reposed on the edge of the sidewalk was an extra 
shirt, and that comprised the personal property of the 
young man who had so bravely waved farewell to the old 
farmhouse and had marched thirty weary miles to 
Centerville—there to find a job and make his fortune. 

He was sixty years old now, and the wealthiest man in 
Centerville, but Truman Marshall still loved to sit back, 
thrust his spectacles above his eyes until they rested 
securely on his broad forehead, and tell of how he arrived, 
with forty cents capital and an extra shirt. From this 
small beginning he developed a business that grew to be 
nation-wide. Wagons and buggies, phaetons and hacks 
all gave way, eventually, to farm machinery, because he 
saw an opportunity to manufacture a line that was grad- 
ually being lost to sight through lack of aggressive pol- 
icies. He bought the business, erected a new factory, and 
turned his entire attention to clover-hullers, gang-plows, 
spreaders, water-tanks and the like. The trade knew his 
name and realized that it stood for honesty and integrity. 
Several chances had come to him to consolidate with 
bigger concerns, take his profit and retire, but the love of 
work was still strong within him. There was time enough 
to talk about retirement when he was eighty or ninety 
years old, he said. 


M ARSHALL had married Leona Johnson, 
Centerville’s prettiest girls, and the young | 
died when their daughter was born Che child, Leona, 
grew up in the image of her mother, so everybody said 
She was approaching thirty now, yet time had made no 
visible inroads on her youthful beauty. She had money 

of course, and position in what had eventually « 
be a sort of social elect in Centerville. Old man Marshall 
as much for 





ome to 


as he was beginning to be called, had lived 
his daughter as for his business. Fate had robbed her of 
a mother, and he tried to take the place of the lost parent 
as well as fill his own position as father. Leona had an 
excellent chance to be spoiled, but she inherited some 


thing of the great fund of common sense possessed by 


father and mother. Now, at a time when numerous 
young men had looked upon her asa singularly attractiv: 
girl, and had not been at all adverse to sharing some of 


her money, she held their friendship, such 
refused to encourage them farther. 

It was with considerable difficulty that Marshall 
brought himself to the point ol permitting his factor 
men to organize. When he was young there had be 
no thought of restricted hours, better working conditions 
and the like. Men had been hired and fired as individ- 
uals. They did their own talking and 
equality with the boss. Yet he had realized, as he grew 
older and as his business expanded, that the old order was 
changing. Many like him had remained utterly stifi 
necked, refusing to meet new conditions as they came 
But he had been willing, after the usual argument with 

(Continued on page 4 
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Einstein’s Rule of Thumb 


INSTEIN, in attempting to transfigure 

our conception of Nature, has paralyzed 

our perceptions. We cannot harmonize 

our Thoughts with Einstein’s Things. 

We have his hypothesis; the scientists 
will make observations, then analyze—and then we 
will be ready for reasoning. With the first rays of 
the idea shining in his own dome Einstein tells us 
that the dome of the universe is vaster than we 
thought. Light does not come in straight lines. 
The orbits are not rigid. There are other gravitating 
forces of which we never knew. This addition to 
knowledge changes the sum of the additions. For 
our time, our measurments of matter and space, 
rest upon our old knowledge. Einstein’s theory is 
the most vividly poetical of all conceptions of the 
universe. It is calculated to rustle the psychic re- 
searchers and the ultra-reverential who resent the 
slightest imputation upon St. John’s measurements 
of Heaven. 

It is an axiom that when the mind grasps a mean- 
ing, it first paints a picture and then explains it. 
Einstein is unfortunate in this. He exhibits no 
model. He sets our wits spinning into wool, with the 
strands trillions of miles long. If the cosmos is not 
the well-oiled piece of machinery we thought—then 
the time is out of joint, and we shall ask what is 
matter, space—how shall we co-ordinate physical 
phenomena—our transcendental physiology, organic 
evolution, our very scientific genesis—and when we 
reach the weight of a pound of sugar, we pass it back 
to the pundits. 

We would suggest to the scientists that a board of 
view on all discoveries would be helpful to the lay 
reader. This board could hand the press association 
a translation, crown the hypothesis with laurel, and 
shoo off all Dr. Cooks. 


Making Canada a Closed Shop 


ILL No. 12, in the Dominion Parliament, 


practically excludes United States peri- 
odicals, licenses literary appropriation, and 
would make Canada an outlaw nation 
under the Berne Convention This legislation 
is retaliatory. It is primitive law-clubbing on 


the principle of “Let us be friends, or T'll break 
your head.” 

Canada is so close to us that we are like two fam- 
ilies in one neighborhood. Like them it is quite sim- 
ple to start an estrangement over a stubborn fact. 
Neighbors often forget that it is wiser to bear a 
wrong than to do it, and sometimes better to be 
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cheated than not to trust. We have a copyright law 
aimed at the world. Surely Canada understands 
that self-injury would follow any legislative act 
which would isolate ten millions of people from a 
hundred millions. 

We would not try to hector or lecture the Cana- 
dian people. Although it is a privilege of con- 
sanguinity, it puts a crimp in congeniality. But if 
this blast of retaliation sweeps down from the North 
it will chill the warmth of many hands and congeal 
the amity of much American ink. This proposed 
legislation is intolerant. It would halt those proc- 
esses of evolution which are transforming the North 
American continent into one inte!lectual entity. 


The Sick and Wounded Soldiers 


HE case of the sick and wounded veterans 

is now in competent hands. The Pres- 

ident’s investigating committee—Dawes, 

Galbraith, D’Olier, Miller and Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson—is itself a tonic of fine health. The 
searching solicitude that will blow around the sol- 
dier’s couch will refresh the country. We know there 
was no “lack of woman’s nursing nor dearth of 
woman’s care,” but we are waiting to see who will 
be indicted. It may be us. 

What has happened here has occurred in every 
warring nation. All were so occupied with rehabili- 
tation. All were afraid of the taxpayers, who showed 
signs of nightmare at another blanket of bonds. 
The boys understood, also, that legislative relief 
is seldom afforded until there is an explosion. We 
take nobody’s word for distress. The Govern- 
ment has not power at its finger-tips. It cannot 
touch and heal sore spots as the royal hand did 
the king’s evil. First the grievance, then avita- 
tion, then investigation, then redress flowing from 
full feelings. 

With our sympathetic emotions at last excited, 
as occurs when popular feelings are painfully 
wrenched, we shall wait. The President’s committee 
will brook no restraint. If there are masks, they 
shall be torn off. If there exists humbuggery, it shall 
be squelched. And if there is nothing but cavil, the 
expunging will be brief and ruthless, for it is not 
seemly that liars fringe the sickbeds of our soldiers 
when the temper of our people gets high and hot. 


The Non-Partisan League 


HE Non-Partisan League rules North Da- 
kota. It looks with a lenient eye upon 
runners amuck and Socialism. Many ex- 
perienced eyes view the League with sus- 

picion. It is singed like certain old cats which have 
scooted on our fence before. Its method is similar 
—under a respectable name preaching stiff-necked 
politics, which it proposes to practice when it has 
reduced everything to dollars and cents. 

It wants to re-deck the roosts in North Dakota, 
and is floating a loan. Our money-lenders, having a 
custom of collateral and security, did not over-sub- 
scribe, and the howls from the League were wolfish 
and yawpish. ‘The League once dabbled in the idea 
of secession from the United States, being tried for 
disloyalty during the war, and it thought that its 
loan ought to rival the Liberty Loans of the country. 
It is odd that Socialism worries about money—some 
one else’s money. 

The leaders of the League bait hooks for the farmer 
vote—being fishermen themselves. ‘They are banned 
by the Legion. The loyal citizens of North Dakota 
wish something would untie the incubus before their 
backs and the dawn of a better day break together. 
It will appear later whether this machine is built 
for marauding or for impregnating a trustful people 
with recent wrinkles in European sociology. Its 
problem temporarily is the maintenance of its 
equilibrium by tickling the acquisitive speculations 
of its followers. For some day every Leaguer hopes 
to be awarded a badge of office and a wad. 

Having opposed the draft, inculcated pacifism and 
a defeatist program; striven to frustrate the plans of 
the Government; imputed base motives to those 
who were loyal; stirred up class hatred when a com- 
raon peril demanded unanimity—it cannot hope to 
be admitted to the confidence of honest citizens—for 
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it will take time for the memory to evaporate the 
League’s anxiety to expose us to shame and ruin, 


Desponding Delegates 


HE speech in the convention which portrays 
the people as more unhappy than they were 
invariably gets full display. This shows the 
kindliness of our'editors, who know better, 

having their ears to the breast of things. This 
plot of ours is littered with piners for happiness— 
and some only happy when they are miserable. 
While the chief end of man is happiness, nobody 
ever said to worry about it. The delegates, sleeping 
among strangers on a strange bed, reflect their own 
unhappiness. 

In 1850 weavers in New England on piece-work 
earned six dollars weekly; unskilled laborers three 
dollars. They raised families, welcomed cheaper 
labor of immigrants, moved West, and presumably 
died glad they were born. They never mentioned 
unhappiness; they changed position. If we exist to 
look in the glass to see how happy we are, all our 
problems are simplified. It is only necessary to in- 
stil a few rudimentary ideas into our youth, abolish 
the god Wish, and set up a compulsory single stand- 
ard of happiness. That was Ruskin’s idea, who 
wanted us all to be farmers. Carlyle proposed that 
we all wear leather clothing. Many now insist that 
were we to eat nothing but potatoes we would be 
healthier. 

The single standard would extinguish ambitious 
boys poking for a million, and Cinderellas peeping 
for a prince. Inventors, poets and pioneers with 
the divine discontent would be put to herding the 
town bull. Pilgrims who inquire whether this is not 
Arcadia would be informed decisively that they got 
off at the wrong station. They would be told that 
earth, airand waterare here for anybody who wants to 
cook cakes. A wise pilgrim would see that every skull 
beats with a different desire, and the incapacity of at- 
tainment causes pain. - And he would see that dimin- 
ished happiness often accompanies the attainment. 

These convention delegates do not say what they 
mean. They mean that the inferior are suffering 
from their inferiority and that the superior are profit- 
ing from superiority. If this state is wrong, we shall 
have to smash the air-castle in everybody’s noodle. 


The Inspired Copy-Reader 


IX Irishmen are hanged in Ireland while 
twenty thousand people pray for their souls 
outside the prison walls. 

The task presented to the copy-reader 
who has to write a head for this despatch would 
seem to be simple. The “news” is the fact that six 
men were hanged; the dramatic “angle” that a vast 
crowd gathered outside the prison to pray for the 
men about to be executed. 

The most direct, as well as the obviously dramatic 
statement is ‘Six Sinn Feiners Hanged while 20,0c0 
Pray.” Yet we find the head-writer of one of New 
York’s most intelligent papers maundering some- 
thing about “throng outside prison walls,” and 
leaving out the “pray” altogether! 

They ordered things better than this in the days 
of the old Sun, before schools of journalism were 
ever heard of. The Sun once printed a five-line 
item about the overflowing of several barrels of 
molasses in a sub-cellar in the wholesale grocery 
section of New York. It was headed simply— 
“Sweet and Low.” 

What has become of the head-writers of those 
days—men who went at their work with an artist’s 
touch and an artist’s seriousness? It takes love 
and care to think up heads like that and then tuck 
them away in some all-but-forgotten corner of the 
paper. Art for art’s sake. 

The Tribune had a line the other day which was 
quite in the old Sun style. Their dramatic critic 
went to Washington to see a new play, ‘Nice 
People,” but his assignment was changed, and the 
resulting story was headed “Broun Misses ‘Nice 
People,’ But Sees Senate Instead.” 

But the copy-reader didn’t have to think this up, 
for Mr. Broun had put it in his first paragraph 
himself. 
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Stix Flours a Day 


Leona, to try to see the situation from the standpoint of 
the men as well as from his personal viewpoint. Little by 
little the news filtered through the factory that in Leona 
the men had a champion. They frequently consulted 
her, reported to her and besought favors from her, rather 
than follow the old custom of going straight to the Old 
Man’s office with their questions. 

Perhaps the habit of talking to the men, to learn if 
they were satisfied and to see, also, if they were really 
doing their work, had brought Leona into closer rela- 
tionship with Philip Mason than she realized. They had 
gone to school together and were about the same age. He 
had gone to work in the Marshall factory during summer 
vacations. He had a love for machinery and when his 
high-school course was finished he got regular employ- 
ment. In a short time he was a real machinist, greasy 
and oily of hand, with smudges on his face and the quick, 
keen eyes that men have who watch closely every opera- 
tion of an intricate piece of machinery. 

Presentable enough in working clothes, Mason was 
really handsome in one of the popular outfits of the Eagle 
Clothing Company’s stock. Of course he had consider- 
able trouble with his finger-nails. But nobody in Center- 
ville patronized a manicure regularly. He pleased Leona 
Marshall just as he was because she loved to think that 
he represented the real type of American manhood. 

It was only natural that they fell in love. He was 
timid about it because, to him, there was a great gulf 
between them. In memory he could go back to the time 
when his father was about as well off as her father. And 
when he pulled her pig-tails, coming from school, his 
patched trousers had been as good as her mended pina- 
fore. Those were the old standards. Now she lived in 
the big house on the hill. Shrubbery had been planted 
and a landscape artist consulted. There were fourteen 
rooms in that house, exclusive of the hall. And two bath- 
rooms! Unconsciously, Mason always wiped his feet be- 
fore venturing indoors, even though the weather was fine 
and the cement pavement free of mud. The action 
merely represented his mental attitude. Somehow he 
felt out of place and when he had told her, after much 
hesitation, that he hoped some day to have money 
enough to build a big house and take her there, she had 
laughed at his fears. 

“‘There’s plenty of room in this big house for somebody 
else,” she said. ‘‘We won’t argue about where we live 
until we have decided how we are going to live. I want 
to do something useful and I want you to do likewise. 
There’s plenty for me to do here, I believe. I get a whole 
lot of joy out of keeping my finger on the pulse of father’s 
business. I know what you are doing, and what the rest 
are doing, all over the factory. So far you’ve done splen- 
didly, but running a machine isn’t the real goal. Surely, 
you’ve something else in mind.” 

“‘Ves,”’ he admitted, ‘‘I’ve been thinking here, lately. 
Sometimes I wonder how long things are going to con- 
tinue as they are now. Everything we buy has gone up 
so, and the-men are getting restless. Last night I was 
reading a pamphlet that Henry King gave me, and some 
of the arguments in it were hard to answer. I wonder 
what your father would think of it?” 

Leona changed the subject, but after Mason had gone 
she thought of what he said. 

“T suppose it is coming to us, just as it has come to the 
larger places,”’ she told her image in the mirror, as she 
took down her hair. ‘However, I'll let father work it 
out for the present and see what happens.” 

Something happened before long. Propaganda had 
been distributed through the factory and a few were dis- 
gruntled. Others joined theirranks. One night the men 
held a mass meeting. 

“The time has come,” Henry King declared, “when 
we've got to assert our rights. We control this factory, 
because we produce its wealth. Yet we have nothing to 
say in its management. We’re ground down under the 
wheels of capitalism.” 

There was much talk, as there always is, when men are 
finding their ground. Some of them spoke of the bonus 
system, others demanded a new scheme of profit-sharing, 
but the majority demanded shorter hours with no cut in 
wages. 

Philip Mason remained silent while several others were 
talking at once and somebody was making a motion. 
Suddenly he came to attention when the chairman of the 
meeting was announcing his name. 

‘And I’ll appoint on that committee,” said the chair- 
man, “‘five men representin’ all departments of the shop. 
I’m goin’ to make Phil Mason chairman and the others 
"ll be Henry King, George Armstrong, Wade Long and 
Tim Monroe. You can get together and draw up our 
demands, but I want it understood what the meetin’s for. 


(Continued from page 467) 


We want a six-hour workin’ day an’ five days a week. We 
want a chance for a little rest and a little mind improvin,’ 
as the feller says. We want a opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with our families.” 

“You know what it will mean when we present a de- 
mand of that kind,’ Mason remonstrated. ‘Mr. 
Marshall never will consent to anything like that.” 

‘Got cold feet?’ called out a man in the rear of the 
room. 

“No,” Mason retorted, “I haven’t got cold feet. I’ll 
stand with vou men, because we all will have to stand 
together. I'll make the best argument I know how to 
make, but I’m convinced before we have a hearing that 
our time will be wasted.” 


HE meeting broke up in groups, the men talking ex- 
citedly about their new demands and what they 
would do if the demands were denied. Something about 
their aggressiveness was contagious. Also it seemed 
peculiar how their troubles grew and multiplied. Most of 
them had known Truman Marshall since their boyhood 
days. Their habit had been to approach Mr. Marshall 
on the street, in his office, or anywhere they might find 
him. If something was wrong in the factory, they told 
him about it without hesitation. They presented their 
personal problems as man to man and there never had 
been talk of a strike or a walk-out. 

Now they began to feel they had been imposed upon. 

Philip Mason went to see Leona Marshall the next 
night. She realized he was worried about something, but 
permitted him to take his own time for explanation. _ Fi- 
nally, just as he was starting to leave, he faced her. 

‘“‘T don’t know when I'll see you again,” he said, ‘‘ be- 
cause things are not going very well at the shop, and to- 
morrow morning we have a sort of set-to with your father. 
I don’t imagine he is going to see things our way. I’m 
chairman of the committee and will have to do most of the 
talking, so it isn’t likely I’ll make any great hit with Mr. 
Marshall. About thirty minutes after we get through 
our session I suspect he will be up here, taking in the 
welcome sign.” 

Little by little Leona led him to tell his own story and 
the story of the men. She made no comment because, 
for the time being, she had nothing to say; no plan had 
yet been formulated. However, she smiled as usual 
when they parted and there was something a trifle wistful 
in her manner as she gave him the regulation good-night 
kiss. 

Marshall was ready for the committee next morning, 
when it was announced. Leona had warned him. The 
men filed in without their usual smiles, and Mason ap- 
peared to be particularly self-conscious. Neither he nor 
Marshall knew that Leona had slipped into an adjoining 
room and established herself at a key-hole, where she 
could hear what transpired. 

“Well, boys, what is it?” Marshall asked, swinging 
around from his desk. 

““We’ve come to state our position,” Mason an- 
nounced, rising and fooling with his cap, ‘‘because we've 
decided that things can’t go on as they have been.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning that labor gets too little and capital too much 
out of what might be termed our partnership here. To 
come to the point, Mr. Marshall, we want better treat- 
ment. We want a six-hour working day, no cut in wages, 
and five days a week.” 

Marshall did not say anything. The demand seemed 
to have silenced him for the time being. Mason was ner- 
vous and the others moved about slightly as the silence 
grew oppressive. 

‘Later on,” Mason finally continued, ‘‘there may be 
something to be said on profit-sharing, and other prob- 
lems. But now we want our present demands con- 


<Sidered and an answer given before we take up anything 


else.” 

Mr. Marshall tapped his teeth with his pencil. Then 
he looked at Henry King and asked a question. 

“Remember that time your boy had to have an opera- 
tion, Henry?” 

King noded. 

“Well, I hoped I’d never have to speak of that case, but 
I paid for the operation, didn’t I? I paid your wages while 
you were away helping take care of him and I loaned you 
the money to send him away to a special school, didn’t I? 
You needn’t answer my questions because both of us 
know the answer. However, I wasn’t dragging you down 
very much then and holding your nose to the grindstone, 
was I? 

“And Wade, I kept the mortgage from being fore- 
closed on your house, that time your wife was sick and 
you had such a big doctor bill) Remember that? And I 


had Leona carrying things down there for her to eat until 
she was able to get around and do a little for herself. 

‘Tim, I suppose you haven’t forgotten how I sent your 
little Tim to a technical school because he wanted to be 
some sort of an engineer and you didn’t have the money 
to pay the bill. I guess all of you can recall that I’ve 
been tolerably liberal with wages, that I never docked a 
man when he had to be away from work, that you could 
come in here any time and talk to me, about anything. I 
thought we were sort of in partnership together, and now 
it seems you fellows think I’m old Money Bags while 
you are poor, downtrodden serfs.” 

“You don’t get our point of view, Mr. Marshall,’ 
M.zson suggested. 

“Maybe you don’t get mine,” the manufacturer re- 
torted. ‘‘Suppose we did go into partnership together. As 
it is I take all the risks and guarantee every one of the 
men so much a week, whether I win or lose. If you’d 
put it to a vote the men would rather know to a dead 
moral certainty that they were going to get their money 
Saturday evening than to run the risk of not getting a 
cent some weeks when business was poor, and then pull- 
ing out a pretty good thing when sales had been heavy. 

** And as for this six-hour day; how many of you can do 
as much work in six hours as you can do in eight? Why, 
boys, when I came to Centerville and went to work in a 
wagon-shop we didn’t have any organization, and no day- 
light saving laws. We didn’t have any regulation what- 
soever. I went to work about sun-up, in the summer 
time, because there were odd jobs to be done for farmers 
ina hurry. I had a little time off at noon to eat a snack 
of something, then I worked until dark. On long days I 
worked more than I did on short ones. But I werked, re- 
gardless, and didn’t think anything about it. It’s been 
rather hard for me, having come up from the ranks my- 
self, to get accustomed to so many new-fangled notions 
and regulations about labor. In my day a workingman 
worked instead of always trying to think of some way to 
beat the fellow who made up the pay-roll.”’ 

‘But don’t you think the world has moved ahead any 
since the day you came to Centerville?’ Mason wanted 
to know. 

“Of course it has,” Marshall agreed, ‘‘and I’ve tried to 
move with it. I sort of prided myself that I’d been able 
to keep step most of the time, but I can’t somehow seem 
to get in the procession with this new scheme. Now let’s 
see. If you boys work six hours a day that cuts produc- 
tion. I’ve got to put on a bigger force to get the same 
amount of stuff out, or else I’ve got to work all of you 
overtime and increase production costs. 

‘“‘Then I have to add something to the price of every 
product of the factory because manufacturing costs have 
gone up. The jobber who buys the stuff will pass the 
increase along to the retail distributer. He’ll not lose any 
money, so he'll sock up Ais price to where he thinks it 
ought to be. The consumer pays the bill. What you 
boys don’t seem to understand is that this sort of a thing 
is contagious. There may be a committee, just like this 
one, waiting on a thousand manufacturers right now. 

‘“You don’t consume much machinery, such as you 
make here, but you do consume a lot of other stuff. So 
long as other factories go on this long-pay and _ short- 
hour schedule it cuts their production and raises their 
costs just that much. You fellows will be the goats after 
all because while you won’t buy the stuff we make 
here, you will buy the stuff that’s made in some other 
plant, run under the same conditions. You're con- 
sumers of their stuff, while some farmer out in the coun- 
try is the consumer of what we make. Can't you see 
ig?” 

‘“‘We are just asking for justice,” declared Tim Monroe. 
“We ain’t saying anything about more money. It’s 
shorter hours we want, so we can have a little time to 
ourselves, a little chance to get acquainted with our 
families.” 

Marshall snorted. ‘‘Do you think your wife wants 
you cluttering up the house eighteen hours a day?” he 
asked. 

‘All this doesn’t get us anywhere,’ Mason an- 
nounced, ‘‘and we want a definite answer.” 

‘And that answer, Phil, is a most decisive and em- 
phatic negative. No! That’s your answer!” 

‘Then we have instructions to tell you, Mr. Marshall,” 
said Phil, ‘“‘that the men have voted to go out this evening. 
Everything will be left in as good shape as possible, but 
the force all quits tonight.” 

“It’s a strike then?” 

The members of the committee all nodded. 

Marshall turned back to his desk. ‘‘See you in church 
Sunday,” he said with a mirthless laugh. “‘Stop in any 

(Continued on page 477) 
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| SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY one profit, which guarantees to you the 
| TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT best shoes that can be produced, at the 

lowest possible cost. W.L.Douglas name 
and the retail price are stamped on the 
bottom of all shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is your protection 
against unreasonable profits. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are made of the best and 
finest leathers that money can buy. 
They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities 

to other makes selling at higher prices. 
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YOUR HOME 
Is within Your Reach 
When you buy from Us 


NOW 


is the Time to Build 
Your Harris Home! 


And here is a mighty organization of thirty great departments ready to 
serve you. Managed by expert material buyers, designers and practical 
builders. We have vast stocks bought at huge quantity price savings 
which are now at your command. Our sole aim and purpose is— 
To help you get a home that will prove entirely satisfactory at a price that will 
mean a substantial saving even in the face of present high labor and material prices. 
The combined efforts of these great departments in experimenting and testing materials and 
methods of construction have produced for you a GUARANTEED home, expert machine cut, 
bundled and marked—the last word in building economy. 
. So sure are we of the super-excellence of 
Not One Penny in Advance our material and our GUARANTEED 
Ready-Cut System that we will ship you any HARRIS HOME without the payment of one cent 
down. Our Plan Book explains our liberal terms fully. 
The latest edition is waiting for you, contains our FREE PLAN 
FREE Plan Book OFFER and photographic reproductions, with floor plans and 
specifications of 100 beautiful homes. Write for full particulars now! 


OUR SPECIALTIES: Guaranteed Ready-Cut Houses, Plumbing, Heating, Lumber, Mill Work, 
“Presto-Up” Bolt-Together Houses, Paints, Roofing, etc., etc., and Building Material of all kinds. 
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| { designs and il! ustrations e very year. If you like to draw, develop your 

j talent into a high-salaried ability. Learn in your spare time by the “Federal” 

home dy method—a Course indorsed’ by artists and illustrators of national 

Easy to learn, easy to apply. +Write today for “Your Future,” a 

beautifully illustrated 56-page book every ambitious young man and woman 
should read. Send six cents in stamps stating your age and occupation 

Federal School of Commercial Designing,47 Federai Schools Building, Minneapolis, Min. 
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into whose hands would be poured decora- 
tions and medals as a reward for courage, 
and as a tribute of gratitude from their ad- 
miring countrymen.. He hardly noticed 
that frequently they limped, or carried an 
arm in a sling, or were seized with spells of 
convulsive coughing that shook their bodies 
as if they had been masses of soft jelly. 
He saw their little round camp-caps sur- 
rounded as by halos, reflecting the imper- 
ishable glamor of war. 

On this particular morning there had 
been one of those hopelessly battle-scarred 
wretches whose appearance seemed to 
pierce Lunde’s very consciousness. The 
young man was a tall and brawny speci- 
men of the Germanic race—typical of that 
ideal war material of which Lunde had so 
frequently dreamed. He was a giant who 

undoubtedly had tasted many adventures 
| and probably killed scores of enemies be- 
fore fate, in the shape of a shell fragment, 
| put a stop to his berserker career. 
| There was nothing out of the ordinary 





where; : ; : 
they ccst no more in San Francisco than they do inNewY ork. | |in all this, or in the fact that, like all the 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 


other prisoners, he wore a number on his 
coat. In this case, No. 61. What was 
| strange and ghastly about him was his 
It had only one eye left. In the 
place of the other one appeared a gaping 
insufficiently covered by a flap- 
ping piece of black cloth. 

The one remaining eye looked very | 
| peculiar, too. 

° c | 
and round—almost like the eye of a cow -| 
and when you studied it more concheliy, 
you discovered that the eyelid was partly 
gone. The glance of that eye strayed and 
swayed like a will-o’-the-wisp. One mo- | 
ment it sought the clouds, in the next the | 

|ground. Now and then it would drop on 
| some object and cling to it in vacuous in- 
difference. The expression was vacuous, 
'too, but with a suggestion of mad fright. 
'An involuntary shiver passed through 
| Lunde when, for a brief moment, he found | 
| his own innocent soul-windows confronted | 





iby the glance of this unnaturally extended | asked Lunde. 


| eye. He felt vaguely that back of this 


| gli ince lay hidden something terrible, some- | heard? 


| thing almost inexpressible, that his ideal- 
ized conception could not even approxi- 
mately grasp—even though he had begun 
to think hard. 

| After the steamer had gone he asked 
one of the ambulance attendants the na- 
ture of the one-eyed mi in’s trouble. 

| “No, 612 Oh, the usual thing. T-.B. 
Be, bughouse. Got it in Galicia. Burst- 
li |ing shell, I suppose. Lost one eye and his | 
| whole head. The other eye is on the watch | 
| all the time. Fine boy, but a devil to} 
| handle when the spell takes him!” 

| After that Lunde hurried back to his 
| office and his neglected work. But he 
made poor progress. His mind would | 
stray to the far-off places of guns and | 
barbed-wire, sometimes to Flanders, more 
often to Galicia. And all the time he| 
seemed to be facing a wide-open, staring, | 
bovine eye that sent a searching gaze | 
straight into his own heart reproachful | 

inquiring—disapproving. 

It was night at last; his work was done. 
The house was silent, and he sat there 
alone, with a large sheet of paper before | 
him, on which he had carefully printed the | 
title of his masterpiece. A few remarks 
followed. The start was good. The green- 
shaded lamp spread a sleepy light over | 
Lunde’s paraphernalia. Creation came | 
hard. The black letters on the white sheet 
began a sort of dance. They became 
blurred, then fused into a shapeless mess. 
The lines began to waver, diverging and | 
converging haphazardly. The pen had 
long ago ceased to pursue its monotonous 
track along a circle that gradually thick- 
ened and bulged into an ellipse. 

Lunde 
that séemingly grew more and more vague 
in outline. 
tract into an infinitesimal point, then it | 





| 


Sometimes it appeared to con- | 





| agreed with a smile. 


| be here 
| ten years turning these faucets?” 


| 
|reserved the balcony on the secen 
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The Conversion of Lunde 
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really move? 
Was it a pujul 


would expand. Did it 
Did it wink at him, even? 
that he saw at its center? 

Yes, of course! 

The glance ... the humanly bovine 
eye ... the ball that remained uncov- 
ered . . . the unutterable horror that had 
seized his soul that same morning, the 


madness . . . No. 61 . . . all of this was 
there... 

And Lunde nodded, as if to an old 
acquaintance. 


Darkness, deep and intense, surrounded 
him. It became full of spots that here and 
there assumed the shape of staring bovine 
eyes. These gazed straight at Lunde 
unblinkingly—gazed and vanished. Slow- 
ly the darkness vanished, too. 

Light gradually pierced the veils that 
obscured his vision. He sensed a world 
back of those veils. Finally he found him- 
self able to raise his heavy lids and to look 
about. 

In front of him stood a small, round 
table covered by a soiled cloth; on it was 
a partly emptied mug of beer. The beer 
saloon in which he found himself was 
bright and spacious. The place was 
packed to overflowing with a chattering 
mass of people. Every table was loaded 
with beer mugs and sausage trays. Every 
chair, every seat of any kind, was occupied 
by a garrulous, gesticulating, pipe-smoking 





It seemed unusually large | guest. 


It seemed quite natural to Lunde to sit 

| therein his corner back of his filled mug. Of 
course, he had no clear recollection of how 
he got there, but that did not bother him. 
The beer was fine; so was his thirst. With 
great satisfaction he emptied his mug to the 


|last drop, banged the table with it, and 


ordered another from a laughing waitress. 

“What is the name of this place, my 
dear?” he suddenly asked the girl. 

“‘Grimming’s Beer Saloon,”’ she replied 
wonderingly. 

“Do you always have a crowd like this?” 

“Tt isn’t twelve yet.” 
“Of course not,” she said. ‘“‘Hadn’t you 
The great demonstration comes 
off today. It will pass right by our place. 
The start was to be made from Cathedral 
Square at eleven-thirty, so they’ll probably 
be here soon.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” Lunde said, anxious 
not to display his ignorance. ‘‘ You mean 
the labor demcnstration . . . ” 

“Well, you might call it that,” she 
‘But a queer-looking 
lot they will be!” 

And she passed on to another table. 

Finally he managed with some difficulty 
to pilct himself to the broad-topped bar, 
where he asked for a cheap smoke. 

And then he wondered whether his eyes 
| could be playing him false. 

The woman handing him the package 
across the bar was Mrs. Beata Grimlund. 

“How in the world did you get here?” 
Lunde burst out. 

“We have been expecting you,” the 
woman replied. ‘And why should I not 
having stood here now going on 


‘*But when did you leave the old place?” 

“You are confusing me with some one 
else, Mr. Lunde. My name is Rosa 
Grimming. I own this beer saloon. As I 
told you, we have been expecting you, for a 
man of your ideas cannot be missing from 
the spectators on a day like this. Wohave 
floor 
for you.” 

His finger tore at the paper wrapping of 
the little box of cigarettes. But instead of 
tobacco, he found merely a few rusty 


| cartridge shells that jangled against each 


| 


sat staring at that round spot | war,” 


| 
| 


other with a melancholy clink. 
‘We have no other kind because of the 
he heard Rosa Grimming explain, 
‘but they do very well when you get 
accustomed to them. Sometimes they for- 


(Continued on page 473) : 
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to Sell 


By EMILIE LORING 


IT 1th Intent 





Tllustraied by Warter De Maris 
N the main office of Parsons and|this_ time. 
Parsons, wool merchants, Peter Car- | That candi- 
rington frowned at his order book. It|date hap- 
was near closing time and salesmen | pens to be 
were figuring the day’s results at! Otis’s pro- 
desks piled high with sample rolls of wool.|tégé. He 
From the ends of paper covers trailed wool|sent him 


in infinite variety. There was white wool, 
gray wool, bkack wool and grimy wool. 
Carringto§ glanced at the absorbed faces 
about him. The other fellows apparently 
had something to figure up. He was bit- 
terly disappointed. At the last moment 
he had failed to land a $200,000 order which 
had seemed as sure as taxes. It had been 
for South African wool in grease and he 


knew that he had played safe when he} 
fifty- | 
What the 


had estimated the shrinkage at 
eight. What cog had slipped? 
dickens had changed Otis? He had al- 
ways seemed such a friendly old boy. 

The buzzer on Peter’s desk sounded. 
What could B. C. want of him, he won 
dered. With the cheerful reminder to his 
apprehensive self that misfortunes, like 


| old 


through col- 
lege and the 
man 


“Peter had the feeling of 
being prodded with a 
is red-hot fork.” 
'prouder of 

his political success than he is of his own 


hard-earned millions. Why in thunder 
did you have to express your views to 
him of all men?” 

Peter’s fine face was white, his gray eyes 
black. 

“You wouldn’t have me a hypocrite to 
save my neck in business, would you? If 
it’s my opinion ce 


‘““Hold on, Carrington, be honest now. 


/You were prejudiced against that man 


puppies, usually arrive in litters, he stuffed | 


his order book into his pocket and made 


his way to the agony den, as one facetious | 


salesman had dubbed the senior partner’s 
office. 

B. C. Parsons glowered over his spec- 
tacles as Peter closed the door behind him. 


His features were built on the hawk plan. | 
| sale because one of your prejudices back- 


His voice was in character as he burst out 
without preamble: 
“Carrington, you talk too much! Otis & 


| fired. 


Otis tell me that we have lost the sale of | 
that South African because our salesman | 


knew it all. Now what the dickens did 
you ‘know it all’ about?” 

Peter had the feeling of being prodded 
with a red-hot fork. Lean, bronzed, erect, 
he stood’ rigid. The color burned to his 
le irk hair. 

“T dor know, sir, unless it was what I 
aid to ®tis-senior about the congressional 
andidate.* The old gentleman has been 
very friendly and we’ve discussed politics 
nore or less. I thought he didn’t fall for 
what I said yesterday, but, it happens I 
new the candidate in college. Most of 
is thought that he was a poor nut, that the 
najority of his ideas were piffle. So I let 
‘o and told Mr. Otis what I thought.” 

Parsons grunted. 

“Tl bet you let go. 
holding fogth in the office. 


I’ve he ard you | 
You've done it 


% 


¥ 


| of being fired. 


in college, weren’t you? You don’t 
mean to affirm that he’s no good at 
all, do you?” 

“Of course not, sir. Some of his ideas 
are all right. They’ll work miracles if he 
can put them across, but he’s “ 

“Then why not give even the devil his 
due when you air your views? 
Carrington. 
your laugh. 
but remember, 


I'll give you another chance, 
we have lost a $200,000 
That can’t happen again, under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Remember also, when you go out with 


intent to sell, you may take your opinions | 
along, but you’re to can your prejudices. | 


We don’t want salesmen who make ene- 
mies; we want salesmen who make good. 
That’s all.” 

With the muscles of his jaw set, Peter re- 
turned to his desk and reviewed the situa- 
tion. From the time he was old enough 
to think he had known what he wanted to 
do. The war had side-tracked his plan, | 
but as soon as he received his discharge | 
he had gone into a mill to learn wool. He 
had been three months on the selling end, 
and what had he accomplished? 


the office. 
Carrington felt utterly depressed. 





I like you, | 
I like your whistle and 1 like | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The | 
chief had hinted he stood a fifty-fifty chance | 
He closed his desk and in| 
| tight-lipped, stormy-eyed rebellion left | 


SEATTLE 


is the ——s city 


“I think that 
Sound country, perhaps be- 
cause of its climale and ils 
ideals is breeding a stronger 
and better fibered civilization 
than is elsewhere apparent in 
this couniry.'’—W.C. Edens, 
of the Central Trust Co., 
Chicago. 


this Puget 





HIS IS not a chance happening 
for one year, but an unbroken 
record over a long period of 
|years, according to the Mortality 
| Statistics of the United States gov- 
}ernment. For instance, according to 
latest available figures, Seattle’s death 
rate was 8.6 per 1000, Spokane’s 
9.5, Los Angeles’ 12.9, Cincinnati’s 
14.2, St. Paul’s 14.3, Philadelphia’s 
14.5, Boston’s 14.9, San Francisco’s 
15.1, Baltimore’s 15.5, Washington’s 
15.6, New Orleans’ 19.7, and Tren- 
ton’s 20.1. Your expectancy of life 
will be materially increased by liv- 
ing in Seattle. 

Seattle is in a class by itself 
respect to the low rate of infant 
mortality, 55 per 1000. In other 
words, the infant born in Seattle has 
approximately 95 chances out of 100 
of surowing and several times more 
chances of attaining adult life than 
the baby born in the. East or the Mid- 
dle West. ‘It will also be a sturdier 
and stronger person. Seattle is a 
paradise for children—infantile com- 
plaints are practically unknown. 





Seattle’s health record is due to 
an entire absence of extremes of 
heat and cold, of cyclones, hurri- 
canes, earthquakes, and severe elec- 
trical storms—a climate soothing to 
nervous troubles and that invites 





By C. T. 


‘It is the charmed land of 
the American continent, wiih 
the most restful and soothing 
climate in the world, the land 
where ‘it is always afier- 
noon’ and the ideal home for 
the blond races upon this 
American continent.’’—Dr. 
Woods_ Hutchinson. 


CoNOvVER 


one out of doors the year round, an 
abundance of pure water, an alto- 
gether exceptional milk supply, 
perfect drainage, and a scenic envi- 
ronment whose beauty and sub- 
limity tend to lift one above the 
petty trials of life. 

The climate gives a 20 per cent. 
margin in manufacturing costs due 
to increased efficiency of labor, a 
fact well demonstrated in competi- 
tion. 

Seattle is the center of the richest 
area on the continent in basic re- 
sources— timber, agriculture, horti- 
culture, dairying, mining, coal, fish- 
eries, etc.—is by far the nearest 
Pacific Coast port to the Orient and 
the chief railroad center on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Seattle’s harbor is classed by 
shipping men as the best in the 
world and her docks and cargo 
handling equipment are superior to 
anything on the coast. 

Seattle is a wonder city—grown 
from 4,000 to 350,000 during the 
writer's business life. The big op- 
portunities are still ahead. Whether 
you simply want to enjoy life and 
live long, or have an industry to 
establish or a branch to locate, send 
for Seattle’s inspiring story, “‘Seat- 
tle, the Seaport of Success.” 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club 
Publicity’ Bureau, 902 Arctic Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


Manufacture in Seattle 


the Seaport of Success 











a “] Want a Drink’ 





There are a lot of folks in these United States who 
will sympathize with this cunning youngster’s desire 
for a drink. 

This dimpled infant reminding Mamma that it’s 
bottle time expresses an emotion not uncommon in 
these days. 

It would be hard to resist the appeal of this picture, 
one of the many noted covers that have appeared on 
JUDGE, ‘The Happy Medium.” 

Reproduced in full colors, mounted on a double 
mat, all ready for framing, this appealing picture is 


yours for 25 cents, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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THIS BOOK 


FREE 


This book tells you how to solve 

the legal kinks in your everyday 

siness. It points the way to 
greater success for you. 


SEND FOR IT-TODAY 





ee day—opportunity 


is greater than ever before. 


And you can train yourself in the prin- 
ciples which experience has shown are 
fundamental to success and leadership. 


Every act of business has behind it a leeal 
principle. 


Only the man who is law-trained can act 
with certainty. That is why law-trained men 
head our biggest business organizations— 
men like Gary, Babst, Tomlinson, Holden. 


Would you like to know law? Would you 
like to have your opinion sought— your 
judgment respected? Above all would you 
like to be fitted for the bigger jobs ahead? 


Ex-President Taft and 80 other eminent 
authorities have made it possible for you, 
through the easy-to-read Blackstone Legal 
Training Course and Service, to learn law 
now in your spare time at home. 45,000 
men have already enrolled. 


Everyday Legal Pointers 


Let the coupon in this advertisement bring you the 
facts about this Course as told in our FREE 128-page 
booklet of everyday legal pointers. Read the start- 
ling legal illustrations which this book contains. 

he legal data given may be the means of saving you 
thousands of dollars this year. Learn also how you 
can secure admission to the bar if that should be 
your preference. 


Send Coupon for Book 


This request will not obligate you in any way. 
Mail the coupon TODAY with your name plainly 
written or typed. Your copy of the book will be 
sent at once—FREE. 





. 
Blackstone Institute 
Dept. 2396 , 4753 Grand Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
Send your |28&page book of everyday legal pointers 
and details of your Course and Service, without obli- 
gation to me. 
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eZ Learn to Dance 


Youcan learn Fox-Trot,One-Step, Two- 
Step, Waltz and latest “‘up-to-the-minute”’ so- 
ciety dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; th ds taught ully; 
success absolutely guaranteed. 









FREE information and surprisingly low offer. 
WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M.B. 
Room 75 4737 Broadway, Chicago, lil, 
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In Stock at Al Tunes 
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| “I'll drop in on Julie,” he thought. 
| ‘‘She’s one great little gloom-dispeller.” 
As though the girl’s name had power to 


dissipate fog in street and brain, Carring- | 
| ton laughed, and began to whistle cheerily. | 


In imagination he went back to his first 
meeting with Julie Dorr, that afternoon 
when, while exploring the country about 
the mill on his motorcycle, he had entered 
a shadowy wood-road. He had _ been 
| whistling with operatic abandon and 
| speeding up as he whistled, when the road 
|suddenly doubled back on itself. As he 
j turned the sharp corner a flock of sheep 
| scattered, bleating the gamut of the scale 
as they went. He ground on the brake to 
avoid collision with an enormous ram that 
stood his ground stolidly against the new- 
}comer. Peter had a blurred impression 
|}of a slender figure in pink, brandishing a 
long switch, before he pitched over his 
handle-bars to land prone at the feet of the 
| girl. 
| His impact with Mother Earth revealed 
more stars than he had supposed could be 
| packed into the firmament. When vision 
|and reason cleared he looked up. He lost 
his anger and his heart in the same fell 
|swoop. From under a pink sunbonnet a 
pair of marvelous eyes regarded him in 
startled concern. There was a glint of 
gold-brown hair, a skin the softness of 
| which made his fingers throb with a desire 
to touch it, vivid lips sternly set to repress 
the laugh which was beginning to riot in the 
eves above them. Peter smiled in response, 
if somewhat half-heartedly; 

“Go on, laugh! I’m not hurt,” he en- 
couraged, as he got stiffly to his feet. ‘I’m 
sorry I scattered your sheep but——”’ 

The girl’s mirth bubbled over musically 
for an instant. 

“You looked so—so f—funny! All legs 
and arms going in different directions like 

-like a cen—centipede.” In a flash she 
was serious. She controlled a genuine 
little shiver before she continued. ‘It was 
lucky for you that it was my old pet 
{Remus who blocked your path, not his 
twin-brother Romulus. They are exactly 
alike except that Remus has a black 
smudge under his left eye. I shudder to 
think what would have become of you if 
| you had landed at the feet of Romulus.” 
| Suddenly the girl’s expression changed: 

““Didn’t you read that ‘No Trespassing’ 


lsign at the entrance of the road?” she | 


| demanded. 
“No. I’m sorry! You see, I’m a 
| stranger in this part of the country. My 
; name is Peter Carrington and I’m a student 
|at the mill above here. I’ve been at the 
scouring bench for six months and I’m so 
fed up on wool cj 

A ripple of laughter interrupted him. 
te girl shook her head, smiling, saying: 
| 
| 


| 


“You can’t escape your destiny. You're 
{surrounded by wool. Look!” 

Peter looked. The fat Dorset Horn ram 
with its curious wool foretop and wicked- 
|looking spiral horns still stood in the 
middle of the road, while from behind 


every tree a woolly head poked out ex- | 


perimentally. For an instant twenty 
pairs of eyes regarded him; then, as though 
| reassured, the sheep kicked up their eighty 
heels and were off. Carrington looked 
| after them, then at the girl. 

| “Destiny? You’ve said it,” he an- 
nounced cryptically as he turned to his 
machine. At that moment he realized 
that his heart, which had been content with 
an occasional flirtatious flutter into the 
realm of sentiment, had now fared forth 
/on its one great adventure. What should 
he do? If he left her now he might never 
find her again. His sympathetic con- | 
science didn’t blink even when he reported | 
that his machine was so badly twisted that 
he would have to walk back to the mill. 

| The girl protested. He must come 
home with her. The chauffeur at Sweet | 
Meadows could repair the damage. Peter | 
shamelessly accepted the invitation. The 
| girl’s eyes and smile had a heady quality. | 
Carrington found himself volunteering | 
the information that in a month he would | 
go to the city to learn the selling end of 





| the trade; his grandfather had been a wool 
| merchant, and he intended to make the old 
name loom large in the business world 
again. In return she explained that her 
father was Michael Dorr, the banker; 
sheep-raising was his hobby, and the fam- 
ily spent the summers at Sweet Meadows 
and the winters in the city. 

As Peter and the girl had driven the 
sheep towards the sheds a tall man came to 
|meet them. His eyes narrowed apprais- 
| ingly as he looked at Carrington. Before 
| he could speak Peter had introduced him- 
| self, for he was taking no chances of dis- 
missal, and had humorously described his 
| last flight into the wool world. 
“Lucky that you didn’t get more of a 
| shake-up or fall under the hoofs of Romu- 
lus,” Michael Dorr had responded genially. 
“T knew your father, Carrington. Leave 
your machine at the garage, and come up 
to the house for dinner.” 
| From that time on Peter had seen Julie 
| as often as he could diplomatically manage. 
|He found Julie pouring herself a cup of 
| tea in front of a jolly, crackling fire. She 
was alone! He was playing in luck. He 
| watched her, his heart in his eyes, as she | 
disciplined the noisy, bubbling kettle and | 
‘filled his cup. The pent-up longing of 
months was in Carrington’s voice as he 
pleaded: 
| ‘*Let’s do something wild and peppy to- 
night, Julie. Be good to me. Let me 
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| have you all to myself this evening, will | 
you?” 

She set her tea-cup down with a little | 
crash. Her eyes were hostile as she| 
answered crisply: 

| “No.” 

| The color surged to Peter's face. He had | 
a premonition that he had better take 
what was coming on high. “He straightened | 
his shoulders against the carved mantel, | 
thrust his hands hard into the pockets of | 
his coat and regarded her in frank amaze-| 
ment. 

“Now what have I done?” 

“T’m out of patience with you Peter, 
that’sall. You’reso cockily sure that your 
opinion is the last word. Do you know who 
that man was you met here last night?” 

“Do you mean that checker-board 
|party?” he asked with a reminiscent 
| chuckle. 
| There was a flash under her long lashes. 

“Ned Berry can afford to wear noisy 
clothes. He is the biggest buyer for the 
biggest yarn millin the country. He buys 
|thousands of bales of wool a year. I 

wanted you to be particularly nice to him, 
but instead of that, when he confessed 
| that he adored society and dancing—par- 
| ticularly tea-dansants, you—oh—you—” 
indignation swamped the remainder of the 
sentence. 

| Carrington reddened furiously. 

“T’ll say he looked like a dancing man; 
his skin was positively pasty. Now I 
ask you, how was I to know he had taken 

| the jazz germ so hard? However, I still | 
contend that a regular he-man should have | 
something better to do with his afternoons 
than to spend them dancing,” he per- 
sisted aggressively. 

“And I’ll say you took especial pains to 
sear that fact into his consciousness. Why 








| fling your contrary-opinion grenade at 
|him? No wonder he looked pasty last | 
night. He had been out to Sweet Mea- 
dows to see the sheep and because of | 
someone’s stupidity he got into the wrong 
shed and was almost gored to death by | 
Romulus. Do you know what Dad said | 
after you left? He looked up from his| 
paper and remarked, ‘I look upon Carring- 
ton with feelings of mingled admiration and 
awe. He doesn’t care what he says, does 
he?’” 

‘Did your father really say that?” Peter 
asked hotly. 

‘Ask him. He said a lot more. He 
went on to say that a salesman who made 
good was the man who tried to understand 
the other fellow’s point of view; that there 
was hardly a person in the world who 
wasn’t vitally interested in something, and 
that it was up to the man who wanted to 
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sll to get hold of that something and make 
his prospect talk. Dad allowed if a boy 
could do that, the sky was his limit in the 
matter of promotion. Dad knows. As 
for me, if you ask my opinion, I'll say 
you're some little expert at sowing salt, 
Mr. Peter Carrington.” 

“Sowing salt! I don’t get you.” 

“T call it sowing salt when a man spreads 
his prejudices broadcast. Besides hurting 
people unnecessarily he is bound in time to 
discover he has destroyed some soil which 
might have become fertile. You sowed 
salt, and then some, yesterday, when you 
antagonized Ned Berry.” 

“You're ia love with him,” he accused 
with white tips. 

“IT am in love with what he has 
achieved,” she flashed. ‘It makes me 
furious to see you who could get anything 
in the world you want——”’ 

“What! Do you mean that?” 

‘In business,” she qualified breath.essly, 
“lose chances to make good just because 
you won’t hold your stupid prejudices in 
leash. If you’d only show an interest in 
what interests other men. You’ve lost 
your chance with Berry. Do you think 
you could sell to him now?” 

‘Tf you consider me such a—a fish, why 
have you let me come to see you? Vamp- 
stuff, what?” 

“Tt was not vamp-stuff. 
laugh. I love your whis—— 

“Don’t say it! My whistle has been 
mentioned once before today as my major 
recommendation. You know I love you. 
You say I can’t sell to Berry. I say I 
won’t come to this house again until I do. 
And that isn’t all. When I do sell to him 
I'll bring you a ring as your commission 
on the sale, and I’ll put it on your finger to 
stay. Good-bye!” 

“Peter!” 

Carrington ignored the startled, in- 
credulous whisper and bolted from the 
room. 


I—I liked your 


” 





In the months which followed Peter 
worked like a galley slave, not only at busi- 
ness but at the discouraging task of dis- 
ciplining his tongue. He held tight to 
that admonition of B. C.’s, ““‘When you go 
out with intent to sell, you may take your 
opinions along, but you’re to can your 
prejudices.”’ He remembered also Michael 
Dorr’s policy of showing interest in the 
other man’s fads. 

He went out of his way to be friendly to 
Berry, but the latter maintained a haughty 
reserve. The order was not forthcoming. 
Peter grew a bit haggard, and tense about 
the jaw. 

There came a glorious Saturday morning 
in spring when the fragrant, flowering 
world through which Peter passed on his 
way to business set his pulses rioting, his 
heart aflame with longing for Julie. 
Should he knuckle? Should he call her 
on the ’phone? 

No. He had vowed he would make a 
sale to Berry before he went. He had 
never been to Berry with samples. He 
had hoped Berry would make a move in 
the game, but apparently he would have 
to swallow his pride, and get busy. Mon- 
day morning he would try to sell Berry 
some choice Australian Merino which 
had just come in. 

When he reached the office he found a 
message from Michael Dorr asking him 
to come to Sweet Meadows that afternoon 
to estimate on his wool. The automobile 
would be at the station to take him to the 
sheep-sheds. Peter’s heart did a turn or 
two. He might see Julie—— 

The buzzer on his desk sounded. What 
the dickens would B. C. hand him this 
time, he wondered uneasily. Parsons 
glowered at him as he entered: 

“What the devil have you said to Otis 
now?” 

Peter’s sense of justice rebelled. 

“Nothing to which he could justly take 

(Concluded on page 474) 


The Conversion of Lunde 


(Continued from page 470) 


get to remove the powder, but that does 
not happen often.” 

At that moment cries of ‘“‘Here they 
come!”? were heard from the crowd near 
the entrance. Every one made a rush for 
the windows. 

‘Come along,” said the woman presid- 
ing over the beer barrels. ‘‘This way.” 
Lunde followed her without hesitation. 


ROM the balcony to which he was led 
the city, bathed in sunlight, lay at their 
feet. Dense crowds framed the open place 
which formed a half-circle in front of them 
In the midst of it rose an equestrian statue, 
facing a widespread palatial group of 
buildings, the colonnaded facade of which 
was draped with flags. The space in front 
of this structure was kept clear by guards 
who held hands in order to preveat their 
liue from being broken by the crowd. 

Lunde drank in the fresh air eagerly. 
He felt dazed and confused. The pan- 
orama spread out before him was at once so 

familiar and so hopelessly foreign. To his 

astonishment, he could not determine 
whether he knew the place intimately or 
was seeing it for the first time. He had 
surely seen that big building before. And 
the statue, too. But the colors of the flags 
were strange to him, and the street signs 
displayed unfamiliar names. 

A tremendous procession was approach- 
ing along the street leading into the square 
on a line with the balcony where he stood. 
\s far as eye could see the broad driveway 
was packed with oncoming people, one 
row of faces after the other, all of them 
turned toward Lunde. 

Little by little the procession drew nearer, 
and at last Lunde was able to decipher a 
placard borne at the head of the procession: 

“Ten thousand invalids—a mere fraction 
of the total number.” 





This was set forth in enormous letters. 
Below appeared in smaller type: 

“We demand a legally determined place 
among the workers of the nation.” 

The man carrying the placard was very 
tall, very broad-shouldered, and appeared 
very familiar. Arrived in front of the bal- 
cony, he raised his head. A huge, round, 
bovine eye stared up at Lunde. Its glance 
was laden with a mixture of hatred, despair 
and suffering. 

This ghastly figure stopped for a brief 
moment, spat sideways, uttered an in- 
articulate howl, and resumed his shuffling 
progress toward the big building across 
the square. 

“No. 61!” said Lunde to himself. 

It was a dismal host of human wreckage 
that poured in an unbroken stream past 
the balcony. Row on row, column by 
column, the black mass rolled into the 
open space until gradually its wide semi- 
circle was totally filled. 

First came those who showed no outward 
sign of trouble. They had the appearance 
of being intact, but every step they took 
made their artificial limbs squeak and 
creak like old cuckoo clocks about to signal 
the hour. 

Followed those who could not afford to 
replace their lost parts with artificial sub- 
stitutes. They bounced, tottered, limped, 
crawled, shambled and wabbled onward, 
while their sticks and crutches beat a 
steadily rising tattoo. 

After these, the blind—row upon row, 
close, close, guided by their dogs or by one- 
eyed comrades; then those who practically 
had no faces left, and those who could not 
keep their bodies still for a single moment, 
but had to jump up and down on the same 
spot when the procession failed to move 


fast enough; and finally those who con- |¢ 
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cluded I was playing the quitter and 
went there again with samples. He has 
sounded me on every subject under the 


on: 


can’t see what the old gentleman has on 
me now.” 


ar ewea es oe 


*phoned that he wanted 500 bales of Cape; 
that he would give all orders through you 
in future. I congratulate you, boy. 
You’ve put up a stiff fight and won out. 
From today your salary will be raised and 
you will be given a commission on sales. 
That’s all.” 

“All!” 
ears as he closed the door. 
land an order from the sporty Berry! He 
must. Good Fortune usually knocked a 
three-bagger when she commenced to hit. 
He had the Otis order to his credit. He’d 
get one out of Berry some way. That 
would be the second piece of luck, and the 
third —— 

When Peter stepped from the train at 
Sweet Meadows station, Berry, in a black- 
and-white suit which put to shame all pre- 
ee eS ; vious efforts of the weaver, white spats and 
— — a hectic tie, dropped off the car ahead. | 
There was annoyed surprise in the older 
man’s keen blue eyes. 

“Mr. Dorr sent for me to estimate on 
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| his wool,” Peter announced with easy 
friendliness. 
“That’s curious. He sent for me, too. 


Well, iet’s go.” 

The two sat silently side by side until 
the automobile stopped at the gate of the 
sheep-range. Then without speaking the 
men made their way up the rise of ground 
which concealed the sheds. 
Peter felt a nervous grip on his arm, 


pair method is mak- 
ing men RICH! Chas. 


Evans, ca 


shown here. Gibbard of Mich., age 62, learned 
TIRE SUR RGERY, has shop ‘in small town, 
writes: ‘*¢ ash 1 eat for May, June and July, 


1920, $30,000 


is easy to learn. 1 will teach you in two weeks, 
Within thirty days yc ou're s n ‘tune 
iE 


Berry. He looked ahead. Directly 

their path stood a Dorset Horn ram, his 
enormous curved horns looming menac- 
ingly. He bawled a challenge and started 
in their direction, head down. Carrington 
0 ato could hear Berry’s teeth chatter. 
chon: ot $3005 0 "ae Pm Blair, ‘Qh, in 12 


for Fand an 


undreds Lg stammered: 


“G-good Lord! It’s that beast Rom-| 


7 ‘ 4 i x . at? 
s: mei ulus! He S g-going to charge us. Let’s| 
FREE book, beat it! 
Peter’s face whitened. He held his | 


breath as he had held it many a time in 
that curious, still second before the burst- 
ing of a shell. What idiot had turned the 
beast loose? He glanced quickly over his 
shoulder. Berry could make the fence 
while he held the creature back. He 
stripped off his coat. With another howl 
of rage the ram threw back his head. Peter 
— | stared like a basilisk. 
| Carrington turned to reassure the ter- 
rified Berry. Then an overwhelming temp- 
| tation to even up assailed him He had 
eaten considerable humble-pie, and Berry 
| had not been sport enough to forgive and 
| forget. The boy in Peter broke bounds! 

“It’s those black-and-white checks that 
have infuriated the beast,’ he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘Keep behind me! Take ’em 
off!” 

‘“‘H-h-how the d-devil can I t-t-take ’em 
off here?’”’ shuddered Berry. 
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- ae \I’ll keep the beast at bay as long as possible. 
I have a sort of hypnotic power over ani- 
mals. That’s the stuff!”’ as from the cor- 
ner of his eye he saw a blur of black-and- 
white fall to the ground. “We'll back 
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Without a protest Berry fled. Peter 
looked into the plegmatic eyes of Remus. 
Then he looked toward the fence. Berry 
was tumbling over the gate. 

«It was a low-down trick, Remus,” 






sun, but, believe me, I have had nothing | 
to say unless I was sure of my facts. I| 


“He has nothing on you, Carrington. He | 


The blood pounded in Peter’s | 
Now if he could | 


At the top| 


heard a smothered purple expletive from | 


Gone | 
was the man’s air of lofty superiority as he 





| With Intent to Sell 


(Concluded from page 473) 


exception. For a time after I lost that | Peter confided to the Dorset Horn between 
sale I didn’t go near him. Then I con-| chuckles, ‘‘but when I go out with intent 


to sell I should show consideration for a 
prospect’s fears as well as his fads, 
shouldn’t I?” He picked up the scattered 
garments and joined Berry outside the 
fence. 

“W-where is he? Did he g-get at 
your’’ stammered Berry breathlessly. 

“No, but it was a close shave. You’d 
better get into your checks; I hear a 
machine. Quick!” 


| 





chaufieur from Sweet Meadows drove up. 
| Berry suddenly 
P eter: 





Berry was straightening his tie when the | 


extended his hand to| 


“Carrington you were a trump to stand | 


between me and that beast. 


fiend Romulus. I shall always remember 
your courage.” Peter’s conscience ad- 
ministered a vigorous pinch. ‘‘When you 
have a lot of my kind of wool for sale, 
bring it in.” 


then settled down to the day’s work. He 
had sworn that he would have an order 
from Berry before he went to Julie, and | 
| Julie was tantalizingly near. He pulled | 
out his order book and consulted it. 





I know that | 
I acted like a darned fool, but I’ve never | 
forgotten my other encounter with that | 


Carrington’s heart hopped to his throat, | 


“It’s curious that we should have met | 


| like this, Berry. 
{you Monday about a lot of choice Aus- 
tralian Merino. There are a hundred 
bales of it and it’s a buy.” 

“T’ll take it on your say-so. Come in 
Monday and we'll figure up. 
back to town—pronto. The man here 
can take me to the station. I'!l buy 
Dorr’s wool through you, if it’s anything I 
want. 
again, 





old man.” 


I’m going | 


Ihave a memo here to see | 





See you later and—and thanks, | 


Peter’s conscience gave another twinge | 


'as he watched Berry drive away. He 
turned back to the range. His lips stif- 
fened. Against a background of apple- 
blossoms, in pink gown and sunbonnet 
stood Julie. Good Lord, how long had 


|she been there? Could she have seen—he | 


wouldn’t have made Berry a joke before her 
for all the orders in the universe. 

“How long have you been in that field?” 
he demanded anxiously. 

“T came over the rise just as the car 
| drove away,” Julie replied nonchalantly. 
“Oh, you did.”” A suspicion pricked at 
|Carrington’s consciousness. ‘Where's 
your father?” 

“Tad? Why, Dad’s in the city, isn’t 
he?” she answered in a voice that fairly 
dripped innocence. 

“What!” 

Peter broke his own record as he hurdled 
the gate. His suspicion crystallized to 
conviction. 

‘* Julie, you sent those messages to Berry 
and me,” he accused ata venture. As a 
delicate color spread to her hair he 
laughed exultantly. “What was the big 
idea—sweetness?”’ 

Her soft skin rivaled the pink of the blos- 
soms behind her. 

“You’re so—so slow sometimes, Peter. 
You vowed you wouldn’t come again until 
you had an order from Ned Berry and—— 

“And what?” he prompted tensely. 

“And so I sent for you both. Ned isa 
good sport. I—I thought if I told him 
that—that you wouldn’t come to see me 
until he gave you an order—he might—— 
and now he’s gone without——”’ 

“You would have done that?”’ Amazed 
comprehension blazed in Carrington’s 
eyes. His voice was husky as he com- 
manded: 

“Girl, come here!’ 

He held his order book so that she had 
to come very close to read it. With an 
unsteady finger he pointed to the page. 
| “You’ve kept me waiting a long, lone- 
some time for that commission, Peter,” 
| was her soft, muffled answer. 
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“Ninety dollars a pound! 
ur weight in this here radium stuff,” 
ysadmiring. “But I ain’t jealous.” 

The weather is getting wonderful just 
yout this time 


fternoon, 
, the baby-blue limousine 
ark with her before I goes home. 










Swoizene Mecount of Bob having to work that night 
goa nd so me being in no hurry, I accepts. 
ors, Fich “T wish we knew some nice place—” 
ff. Begins my friend, starting the motor. 
oney im “So do we all of us,” I chants bitter. 
igh retail We bumps on through the park, around 
‘£04 t¢ Mur detours and through part of the lake 
eck size, 


hich had got mislaid owing to the awful 
eather and we come out the other en- 
rance, where, for the first time in my life, I 
iews the statuary with interest. I’m 
king to see if the Father of his Country 
ides with his heels down. He done it; 
hough, being a patriot, I wouldn’t of said 
bothing to no one if he hadn’t. Right 
)pposite was the electric sign of the Very 
est Riding School, scornful rivals of our 
wn academy. 

“Let’s go in and give them the O. O,” 
iggests Mrs. Dean. ‘‘ Maybe we could 
arn something.” We gets out of the car 
ind strolls in, each according to her style 


hicago 


ee 


b stout person and all, she could make the 
eneral public turn around. We stands 


AME Eel 


men- ° . . . ° 

tand | fs unobtrusive as is possible for ladies like 
3.50 | Bs, nearly almost in a corner, and watches. 
‘se Some was trotting; some was galloping; 


jut most was just sticking on, or hoping 
o. And all was meek and uncomfortable- 
ooking even as us. ‘Then, turning to 
Mrs. Dean I observes, “Look! That man 
in’t so bad. Sits straight, heels down 
ind everything. Why, what’s the matter?” 
Her eyes was popping out of her head. 
“That—that man,” she addresses an 
nstructor, sort of sticking round close by, 
has—has he been riding long?” 

“No. He’s only a beginner. But he} 
eeps at it all the time. Very promising | 
pupil; though he should ride well. I’m 
teaching him myself and he’s paying extra | 
forit. Like to meet him?” he finishes with | 
2 knowing smile. 

“T have met him,” 
grim and I sort of get a glimmer and steps 















| a 


caring to intrude on family affairs. 


d. When Mrs. Dean rejoins me she’s regis- 
,me.)gicting joy unrestrained. 

——f_ “That’s the first piece of luck I’ve had 
meen fin nineteen years, dearie,” she laughs. 
e ‘If you'll come, I'll blow you to a dinner | 
~" it Tiffany’s.”’ By the look in her eyes, 1| 


knows it was to be on Henry, so I accepts 
joyful. 

‘“‘He’s joining us as soon as he gets 
lressed. Oh my! I'll never forget the 
look on his face!”’ 

While we're killing time with a lobster 
cocktail, Mr. Dean makes a appearance. | 
He spots us at once and I gets introduced. 
He is a regular, good-looking scout and 
rings my hand remarking he has always 
anted to mect a real, live movie star and 





1S ie 


cops 
these | say that’s me and he says have we or- 
ee f icred yet and what did we say to a planked 


had and I say I’m hungry enough to eat 
im, so we have the shad. I can see he 
in’t no laborer so he must be a capitalist; 
ie gets right down to brass tacks. 
“Caught me with the goods,” he says 


me (5 








You’re worth | 


and when we come out | 
{ the Best Riding School together that | 
Mrs. Dean invites me to ride 
through the 
On | 


vhich, I will say for my friend, being such | 


asserts my friend | 


outside to see if the car is all right, not | 


“Learn Me to ‘Ride,’ Says I 


(Concluded from page 466) 


‘demure as a flapper, “I thinks I’d like it, 
| Henry; if you think I can learn to ride.” 

Shad’s got lots of bones so I have a good 
excuse for choking to death. 

Next day I rides like I never done before; 
I rides $0 hard I could feel the bow-legs 
beginning to come. Don’t never let no- 
body tell you movie stars don’t work for 
their money no matter how fancy the 
salary. After we get so we can do every- 
thing required, from lassoing a ocean liner 
from one of the pinnacles of St. Patrick’s 
to jumping from the Lightning Express 


why, we've lost our youth and it forces 
em to can us. Outside of that the money 
comes in regular and easy. 

Honest, when I come out on the side- 
walk in front of the Academy that last 
evening, Bach following me and talking, I 
thinks Johnson’s must’ve mistook the 
Best Riding School for Madison Square 


Garden. Mrs. Dean’s baby-blue limousine 
stands in the lead. Bob was waiting for 
me in ours. 


Behind Bob was Al Sternberg’s car 
blazing in the late afternoon sun, what 
with a aluminum hood and this here new 
shade, jade green, on the body. Al him- 
self is a snappy, though quiet, dresser, 
practically allowing himself nothing by 
way of color but a lemon-tinted top-coat 
and spats to match. He stands, now, 
talking to Bob and chewing a huge cigar, 
nervous as per usual. I knows, of course, 
he has came to jazz me up and I’m mighty 
thankful I’m ready. I introduces Bach 
and lets him speak for me and I certainly 
/am hipped at what he says. 

“Tt has been hard work—terrific—but 
|I’ve made a rider out of her. She has 
|nerve. If I could have a little more time.” 
| “Yes! Yes! Yes!” Al busts out finally, 
|unable to stand it longer. “Very good. 
| | It will come in handy sometime, no doubt. 

My plans are changed. Pat, you are to 
| make your get-away in that third reel of 
‘She I oops to Conquer, ’ in a aeroplane. 
| Report tomorrow 

I ain’t no jellyfish. 

“Nothing doin’!” I snaps. ‘No aero- 
planes for mine! My life belongs to my 
home; and I got a white man working for 
me. I’m going back to housekeeping—so 
| there’s that!’”? And I clumb in beside Bob 
and motions for him to let the old boat go. 
| “Now see here,” Al leans on the door 











the truth like women do when they lose | 
I | their head, but she drops her eyes and says | 


to a horse’s back and beating the train in, | 





'and emphasizes what he has to remark by 
| waving his half-chewed cigar; “in con- 
sideration that this new feature is a trifle | 
more risky than the other, I'll add some- 
thing to the contract.” Raising his voice | 
}and backing off as if that settles it, he! 
barks, ‘You are to go to the Rockaway 
Beach Naval Air Station nine o'clock to- 
|morrow morning. Lieut. Milner is to| 
show you what you have to do. It’s very 


simple. I can get dozens of girls to do it. 
Tl give you two days to learn. Don’t 
you know I’m losing money all the time 


I’m waiting for you to learn things? 
long! See you Friday.” 

| “If our combined income can 

stand the shock, Bob,” I says, “could w e| 

| go to some modest, moderate-priced hotel | 

/somewhere and have us a_porterhouse- | 

steak dinner? I feel the need of a little | 

nourishment.” | 
Bob lets in the clutch and replies, 


So 


with- | 


“Well | 


‘you @tughing. “Well, Clarissa, how much} Pat, maybe we could this once, but with | 
ING; F Joes it cost me this time?” the high cost of living and my wife threat- | 
geet - He takes her unprepared and I can see | ening to throw up her job, I don’t like to | 
most f he don’t know what to ask for, there|encourage any extravagance. Just the} 
ies (cing no more room on her fat fingers for} same,” he continues, turning serious, 
Wis. | cwelry, so her husband hurries on, “What | ‘you call up that bird in the morning and 
__. f lo you say if I buy a couple of horses and | tell him where he gets off. He’s got one 
e ride together? It’s good fun after a} heck of a nerve! No wife of mine is going 
Pp hile. ©You—you can take lessons and up in an acroplane.”’ 
rint § ll buy you the best saddle horse in New| “Yes I am too!” I braces up to say, 
cis § York. What do you say?” |stubborn. “Whatever else I ain’t—! 
=”. I am so scared she'll spoil it and tell him‘ ain’t no quitter.” | 











Season, June 15 to September 15 


There’s the lure of the wild with the 
comforts of home in Glacier National Park. 


Modern hotels and Swiss chalets offer best accommodations. 
Tours via motor, saddle-horse and launch, by day, week or 
month. En route to North Pacific Coast, Alaska, or California, 
visit Lake Chelan, Mt. Rainier, and Crater Lake National 
Parks. ‘“‘Glacier’’ is your only national park on the main line 
of a transcontinental railroad. Summer Tourist fares to 
Glacier National Park and return direct or by diverse routes 
on sale June 1 toSeptember 15. Summer Tourist fares to North 
Pacific Coast and California and return direct or by diverse 
routes on sale June I to September 30— limit, October 31. 
Inquire of nearest ticket or tourist agent. 


Send for Glacier Park l:terature. 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 


St. Paul, Minn. 


national park 
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Please send literature end 
acroplane map of Glacier Ne- 


tional Park. 
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prepaid, a 
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|| BON-OPTO 


is a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practised daily by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people with great satisfaction. 
The Bon-Opto system quickly relieves in- 
flammation of the eyes and 


work-strained eyes and is a help to better 
Ask your druggist. 
He will refund your money without ques- 
tion, if you are dissatisfied. 
other home eye treatment like Bon-Opto. 


lids. It 
and rests tired, dusty, 
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NY instrument sent with complete 

musical outfit, for a week’s free 
trial at home. No obligation, Return it 
at our expense after trial if you wish. 
Outfit includes velvet lined case, seif 
instructor, music and all accessories at 
factory cost. A tremendous saving. 


Monthly Payments 
A few cents a = will pay. Wurlitzer 
instruments are k nown all over the 
world for artistic quality. Every in- 
strument known, including pianos and 
Victrolas included in this plan. 


Send for Catalog 


All instruments illustrated with price, 
easy terms and free trial blank. Catalog 
free. No obligation. § coupon now. 
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Warning 
on Bonds 


Watch these points in buying a bond 
and you will enjoy a security obtain- 
able in no other way. 1. Don’t buy 
until a security has settled. 2. Study 
fundamental conditions. 3. Watch 
holdings carefully for profitable ex- 
changes. 4. Follow only unbiased rec- 
ommendations. 


Booklet on Request 


The great confidence investors have in Babson’s 
reports lies in the fact that the reports are 
absolutely unbiased. A booklet on bond buying 
and a recent Babson report will be sent to in- 
cerested investors, gratis. 


Merely ask for Booklet E-23 


Roger W. Babson’s 
Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Organization " fame Character 
in the Worl 











Peveereccecvecceverereescere Clip off here 


MEM O For Your 


Secretary 
Write 


Roger W. Babson, 
founder of The Babson Statis- 
tical Organization, Wellesley 

Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: 
aol send me a copy of Book- 
let &-23“Buying a Bond” and 
recent report, gratis. 

















The MOTOR and TIRE SITUATION 
discussed in current issue of 
“SECURITIES SUGGESTIONS” 


Free on request 


R.C.MEGARGEL& Co. 


27 Pine Street, New York 


Stock Options 
Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading 
No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 
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S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaraniced by Member f the New York Stock Exchange 
233 Broadway - = = New York 
Tel. Barclay 521¢ 
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Leslie’s Investment Bureau 


NoticeE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions and, in emergencies, to answers 
No charge is made for answering questions, and all communications are treated 
wo-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 


by telegraph. 
confidentially. A 


addressed to the Financial Editor, LESLiet’s WEEKLY, 
name and exact street address, or number of postoffice box, should always be given. 


communications will not be answered. 


HATEVER amount of dis- 
agreement there 
with the tariff views ex- 
pressed by President Hard- 
ing in his first message to 
the entire business world has 
approved his utterances on taxation. 
the President: “‘ The unrestrained tendency 


| to heedless expenditure, and the attending 
| growth of public indebtedness. 


consti- 
tute the most dangerous phase of govern- 
ment today.” This has long been the 
warning sounded by students of taxation, 
and it is well that the Chief Magistrate 
of the Nation should add the emphasis of 
his position to it. The President called 
for both ‘rigid resistance in appropria- 
tion” and ‘‘utmost economy in admin- 
istration.” Noting that unless expendi- 
tures should be heavily cut, receipts from 
internal taxes cannot safely be allowed to 
fall below four billion dollars in the fiscal 
years of 1922 and 1923, he gave the assur- 
ance that even this would be one billion 
less than in 1920 and one-half billion less 
than in 1921. He favored “revision or re- 
peal of those taxes which have become 
unproductive and are so artificial and bur- 
densome as to defeat their own purpose.” 


| 


may be| 


| the tax-payers. 


Said | 


j 
| 
| 





In his opinion a thorough revision of the | 


internal tax law was 
revival of business activity in this coun- 
try.” 

If the President’s good advice is heeded, 
and there is every indication that it will be, 
Congress will undo or mitigate some of the 
worst features of our crudely constructed 
war-time taxation scheme. Excess profit 
taxes and unreasonable surtaxes will go. 
These have been growing less and less pro- | 
ductive, and are depressive to enterprise, 
and damaging to the industrial and com- 
mercial situation. 
recommendations of the President, if fol- 
lowed by suitable Congressional action, 
should quic kly revitalize stagnant busi- 
ness and give an impetus toward better 
times. 

But, it may be asked, what shall be done | 
to replace the revenue lost through elimi- 
nation or reduction of present objection- 
able taxes? There has been a growth of 
sentiment throughout the land in favor of 
substituting for these a tax on sales, or a 
tax on consumption. But powerful opposi- 
tion to such a plan has sprung up in Con- 
gress, and it is by no means certain that it 
will be adopted. The arguments for and 
against this proposition will undoubtedly 
be well thrashed out both in House and 
Senate, and no American citizen will re 
main unacquainted with its merits and de- 
fects. If it should prove to be the best 
that can be devised, it may be enacted, for 
it would appear to be some improvement, 
at least, on the existing method. 

QO} course, 
possible, to so reduce expenditures as to 
make unnecessary any new variety of 
taxes. That is implied in the President’s 
own language. Moreover, Representative 
Mondell, Republican leader of the House, 
insists that the country needs “‘a lifting, 
not a shifting, of the tax burden.’”’ He 
believes that if the floating debt should be 
funded at the same time the Victory 
Notes are refunded, there will be no call 
for additional taxation. This is a welcome 


‘a requisite to the} 


« 


The attitude and the| ».. at gold bonds are looked upon as a safe in 





| Sumatra 


| business man’s investments. 


| the investment class. 
it would be better, were that | 


lof stocks and bonds. 


All inquiries should be 
Avenue, New York. Full 
Anonymous 
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assertion. Aside from interest on the war 


Leslie’s Weekly 


Foreign Government 
Obligations 


ACK of the bonds and 
notes of the foreign 
governments are 

pledged the wealth and honor 
of the nations issuing them. 
Nations and states which 
never before had to go 
beyond their own bounda- 
ries to sell their securities, 
are now offering them to us 
at comparatively high in- 
terest yields. 

Cassatt & Co. have made a 
selection of the soundest of 
these external loans, and 
have listed them in the cur- 
tent issue of Cassatt Offer- 
ings. As with all invest- 
ments recommended by 
Cassatt, they have been se- 
lected to insure every safe- 
guard to the conservative 





debt, the outlays of the Government are 
too enormous to be patiently endured by 
There is a wide feeling that 
our lawmakers are not too ready to put a 
check on prodigality. Will they zealously 
respond to President Harding’s counsels of | 
economy? If they only have an earnest 
desire and purpose to retrench, doubtless 
they can see their way to do so in many 
directions without material injury to the 
public service. The testimony indicates 
that there are still thousands of superfluous | 
office-holders in Washington, that millions 
of dollars are yearly squandered on govern- 
ment printing of no great use, and that 
appropriations which the state of the 
Treasury does not warrant may be at- 
tempted through the old, vicious and costly 
practice of log-rolling. A budget system 
cannot too soon be enacted or too faith- 
fully put into effect. The high cost of 
government has been a considerable factor 
in the high cost of living, and it should 
suffer deflation along with everything else. 

For the securities market such declara- 
tions as those of the President and Repre- 
senative Mondell are especially encour- 
aging. They arean influential propaganda 
for prosperity. All measures taken to im- 
prove business and economic conditions 
will find their response in the rising values 
The Administra- 
tion’s position on the railroad question 
seems to be constructive and helpful, and 
therefore to be commended. If to its | 
efforts to aid in bringing about that great | 





|the government effects lower cost of ad- 

ministration at Washington, it will deserve 

ge general praise. 
, Detroit, MIcH. 


| desideratum, lower cost of transportation, : 


The Winchester Co 1% 


vestment. 
*., SHARON, Pa.: You can safely invest in 


investor. 


Kindly ask for Circular pid 


CASSATT & CO. 


OUILADELONIA 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH 











An Investment 


of $560 


In one share each of eight 
substantial listed dividend 
paying stocks will bring in 
dividends of 


$62 annually 


which is equivalent to 


11 per cent 
on the investment. 


Write for our specially pré- 
pared circular LW-49. Sent 
without obligation. 


Cares # CrarKsons 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663-4 

















Armour & Co. 7’s and West Penn Power Co. 1st 
mortgage 7’s. 

J., Lawton, Micu.: The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
has been a liberal dividend payer and its stocks look 
like fair purchases for a business man 

J.. Nyack, N Although the American 
Tobacco Co. has reduced its dividend 
from a $10 to an $8 rate, the stock continues a good 
| speculative purchase. 

B., Waco, Texas: Erie general 4’s are pretty 
well secured and interest has been paid on them 
regularly. They are at present price a good busi 
ness man’s purchase. 

B., Two Harpors, Mryn.: The stocks of both 
the Westinghouse organizations are high grade, and 
N. Y. Air Brake, Steel & Tube preferred, American 
Tel. & Tel. and U.S. Rubber common are excellent 


S., SPOKANE, WasH.: The Steel Realty Develop 
ment Corp. is a new enterprise whose ability to earn 
profits and pay dividends has yet to be tested by 
time. The stock at present is highly speculative. 

G., Erm, Pa.: As the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co reports earnings last year exceeding 
$8 per share and claims a promising outlook, it 
should be able to keep up dividends on common at 
the present rate of $4. The preferred is now near 


W., WHEELING, W. Va.: The prospects of Willys 
Overland are asserted to be brightening. It stands 


HOW SMALL SUMS 
CAN BE INVESTED 


MOUNTS of $10 and up can 

be invested just as safely and 

profitably under our partial pay- 
ment plan as larger sums. 


Each payment earns 6% interest; when 

bond is paid for you get 7%. 
INVESTORS BONDS 

are thoroughly safe because they are first 


mortgages on the best city property and 
are offered by a House of seventeen years’ 
successful experience, affiliated with one of 
Chicago's strongest banks. 


Write for Booklet No. I-120 


Che INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
CHICAGO 


Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 











to reason that the able managers will succeed in 
extricating the company from its difficulties. No- 
body can foresee, however, how long the two classes 
of stock will remain speculative. 

L., PorTLAND, Marne: Notwithstanding the 
International Paper Company’s report for 1920 | 
shows earnings for the common stock of over $50 a 
share, a new high record, compared with $13. 24 in 
1910, it is announced that no dividend will in the 
immediate future be declared on common. 

R., Pert Ampoy, N. J.: The Electric Storage 
Battery Co.’s consolidated report says that its 
earnings and those of the Willard Storage Battery ! 








THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 


| ation in business and financial world. Valuable 


to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 
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May 7, 1921 


Co. for 1920 were equal to $23.21 a share. The 
surplus after dividends amounted to more than 
$4,000,000. The stock therefore seems desirable. 

M., Cepar Rapins, Iowa: While National 
Leather Co. 8 per cent. notes are regarded as reason 
ably safe, it would be better to diversify your in- 
yestnents and to buy other issues also with your 
surplus money. You might consider Government 
of Norway 8's, Government of F rance 8's, Republic 
of Chile 8’s, U. S.. Rubber 7!4’s or New York 
Central 7’s. 

N., Bactimore, Mp. The new § per cent. con- 
vertible bonds of the Mexican Petroleum Company, 
Ltd., are guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co. 
The bonds were offered to the public at a price to 
yield about 8.2 per cent. They aggregate $10,000,- 

ooo and run for fifteen years. They are among the 
~4 industrial issues. 

W., Peoria, Itt.: Danville, Champaign & 
Decatur Railway & Light Co. 8 per cent. gold notes 
and Des Moines Electric Co. 7'% per cent. gold 
notes are the issues of prosperous concerns and 
undoubtedly safe. Deere & Co. 7!2 per cent. gold 
notes seem sound. I have no statement regarding 
the earnings and condition of the Aluminum Goods 
Mig. Co., but its 714 per cent. gold notes were well 
sponsored. 

H., LeBanon, O.; General Electric and Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry are 12 per cent. stocks, but 
they are selling above par and the net yield is less 
than 12. Here are some issues, more speculative 
than the above two, which at recent figures yielded 
12 per cent. or more; International Mercantile 
Marine preferred, Advance Rumely preferred, Mid- 
dle States Oil, Submarine Boat, Superior Steel 
common and Oklahoma Producing & Refining. 
The best of these, in my opinion, are International 
Mercantile Marine pfd., Advance Rumely pfd., and 
Superior Steel. 

New York, April 30, 1921. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


R. C. Megargel & Co., 27 Pine Street, New York, 
will mail on request the current issue of ‘‘ Securities 
Suggestions” an article in which is discussed the 
motor and tire situation intelligently and inter- 
estingly. 

J. S. Bache & Co., members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
hange, 42 Broadway, New York, will send on 
ipplication a copy of the widely known Bache 
Review, one of the high authorities on financial 
matters. 

The Investors Company, Madison & Kedzie 


State Bank, Chicago, and Inter-Southern Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. offers Investors Bonds, which are 
first mortgages on high-grade property, pay 7 per 
cent. and; can be bought on partial payments. 
For particulars write to the company for booklet 


1-119. 

G.L, Miller & Co., Inc., 109 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., will supply to any applicant an interesting story 
telling how a 7 per cent. investment paid 12 per 
cent. This is good reading for everybody, and 
especially for investors. ‘The company is one of 
the leading dealers in real estate mortgages and 
bonds in the United S.ates, 

With $560, an investor can buy one share each 

of eight substantial, listed, dividend-paying stocks 
which will yield an annual cembined income of $62, 
equivalent to 11 per cent. on the investment. 
Whoever would like to look into this opportunity 
should write to Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 
Broadway, New York, for their rons Sy prepared 
circular LW-49. 
. E. M. Fuller & Co., members the Consolidated 
Stock Exchange, i 
their latest market review analyze the rubber and 
tire industry. The analysis has special reference to 
United States Rubber, Kelly-Springfield Tire, Lee 
Rubber & Tire, and Fisk Rubber. All those inter- 
ested in the securities of these concerns should ask 
Fuller & Co. for LW-6s5. 

The No. S-1o issue of “Investment Survey” con- 
tains a timely and valuable article on the Stude- 
baker issues, discussing their present market posi- 
tion and their prospects. A copy of this =. 
tion, with 20-payment booklet No. 201, may 
obtained from Scott & Stump, specialists in odd 
lots, Stock Exchange Bldg, Philadelphia, and 40 
Exchange Place, New York. 

The great and substantial progress of the Pacific 
Northwest, with its continuing fine outlook, make 
the bonds of its municipalities excellent and stable 
investments. High-grade securities of this class 
are being distributed by the Ladd & Tilton Bank, 
of Portland, Oregon. The bank is long established 
and entirely responsible. A list of its offerings may 
be obtained by any investor on request. 

The Standard Gas & Electric Co.'s 6 per cent. 
gold notes assure at present price an annual yield 
of 9 per cent. for 1444 years. The company is one 
of those well-managed public utility corporations 
in which investors to the number of 4,000,000 have 
shown confidence. For details send for circular 
L-16 to H. M. Byllesby & Co, Inc, 111 Broadway, 
New York, 208 S. la Salle Street, Chicago, 10 
Weybosset Street, Providence, or 30 State Street, 





Boston. 


Six Hours a Day 


(Continued from page 469) 


time you’re passing. Get your pay—what’s 
coming to you—Saturday as usual.” 

The men filed out to carry their message 
back to their fellow workmen. The door 
leading to the next room opened and Leona 
came in. 

“T heard everything that was said,” she 
announced. ‘‘And there’s only one fault 
I have to find with your decision. You 
should have said ‘yes’ instead of ‘no.’” 

Marshall dropped his pencil and gasped. 

“Don’t tell me you’ve gone and turned 
into a—a—a Bolshevixen, or anything like 
that?” he insisted. ‘“‘What’s happened that 
you should turn against your old father? 
- Has Phil Mason been working on your senti- 
ments, and warped your better judg- 
ment?” 

“Nothing like that at all,” the girl re- 
plied. ‘‘Only I have a scheme. The men see 
only one side, and while you try your best, 
you see only the other. I see both sides, I 
think, and, as I said, I’ve got a scheme.” 

“Well?” 

‘But will you agree to it if I tell you?” 

‘I’m in no mood to agree to anything,” 
her father declared. ‘‘I’ve been laboring 
under the delusion that this was my factory, 
that I could sort of run it, giving the men 
their just dues and keeping in mind that I 
had a good many moral obligations. Now 
I'm through. They are going to strike and 
I'm going to quit. They quit first, so they 
can’t have any kick coming. I never 
intend to run that plant again. So 
there!” 

They argued back and forth for a long 

time. He remained obdurate, but finally 
she thought of a new angle. 

“You seem to have forgotten that this 
factory would belong to me, if anything 
y happened to you,” she said. ‘Suppose, 

now, that you turn it over to me and let 

me run it for a little while. If I fail, I 

won’t say another word. I’ll never make 
nother suggestion.” 

Leona refused to divulge her scheme. 
\t length he pulled down the top of his 





u- 
le 








desk, shook the wrinkles out of his trousers 
and surrendered. 

“You’ve got a darned-fool notion of 
some kind,” he declared, ‘‘but I want you 
to get your blamed satisfy. Go to it, sis- 
ter, and accept my sympathy.” 

Leona raised the top of the desk and 
pressed a button. When the boy came she 
sent him to the shop with a request that 
the committee return for another confer- 
ence. In a few minutes Mason and the 
others were standing before her. Leona 
would not meet Phil’s puzzled look. She 
talked to the second button on his vest. 

‘Please go back and tell the men that 
your demands have been granted,” she 
requested. ‘‘Beginning Monday morning 
the shop will be operated on a six-hour 
basis, at the same rate of pay you now re- 


ceive. Saturdays will be full holidays. 
That’s all.” 
To Marshall’s declaration that her 


scheme was an excellent oiie—only that it 
meant complete surrender to the men, 
she gave no answer save a mysterious smile 
and a shake of her pretty head. Then 
she also closed the desk and excused herself. 
Centerville was, and still is, a one-fac- 
tory town. There are some little shops, 
but the Marshall factory is the town’s 
mainstay. Close to three hundred men 
were employed there when the conference 
was held and the merchants of the com- 
munity considered the factory a barometer. 
When work was brisk their trade was good. 
When orders were slack they were likely 
to have to carry bills for some time. Prac- 
tically all of the 4,000 or 5,000 persons in 
the place radiated around the Marshall in- 
stitution in some way. So, when the men 
went down town that evening and an- 
nounced the shop had gone on a six-hour 
basis, there was a buzz of conversation. 


VERYBODY in Centerville knew Le- 
ona Marshall and admired her. As 
some of the wives of the laboring men put 
it, “‘she’s not stuck up.”” Her money never 
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Attach them yourself. 
All you need is two 

. minutes and a pair 
of pliers. 
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— CHAMPION TRANSFORMERS 


Decrease gasoline consumption— 
give greater powcr—reduce car- 
They can be attached 
in a few minutes and from that 
time you will have a swect, smooth- 
ly running motor which starts 
easily even in zero weather. 

YOUR MOTOR PUMPS 
DON'T WORRY! 
The intense, hot blaze at your 
to the Transformer, 
explodes every particle of oil and 
eo giving greater power, and 


DON'T BE FOOLED BY 
REPAIRMEN who tell you 
that the Transformer is not prac- 
THE CHAMPION 
For Tractops, Motorcycles, Pleasure Cars, Gas Engines 


SEND NO MONEY 


Write us today and give us your name and address; also the kind of car 
We will send you a set of Champion Transformers by parcel 
Pay the postman $1 
eylinder set and the Transformers are yours. 
written by ignition experts which alone will save your usual Spring 


VAN KERR CO., Dept. R, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago J 
Over 100,000 satisfied customers are using Champion wean 3 








TRANSFORMER is not only 
practical, but it is the only oxygen 
urning system of ignition on the 
market. Burn more oxygen 
and less gas. 


THE CHAMPION 
TRANSFORMER IS A 
PERFECTED ARTICLE 


—the result of fourteen years 
ignition experience. It is sold on 
a moncy-back guarantee, which 
comes with every set 

The special gauze covering over 
electrodes is a patented fire-proot 
eature. 

Champion Transformers are suit- 
able for any engine that uses a 
spark plug. 


‘or a four cylinder set or $2.00 for a six 
You also get a free box klet 


























Seventy-two Different 
Railroads Analyzed 


Some railroads which were for- 
merly considered A-1 are now rated 
second or third class, or are con- 
sidered hazardous from an invest- 
ment standpoint, while others which 
were formerly rated as second or 
third class, or of doubtful rating, are 


now in the A-1 group. 


The question before the investing 
public at this time is “Which are 
which,” and in order to help inves- 
tors solve this question, for some 
time to come we are going to issue 
analyses from time to time covering 
72 different railroads, which will be 
sent free to anyone upon request, the 
first of the analyses ready for distri- 
bution including 


Atchison 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Rock Island 








BETTER OFF 
TODAY 


Former Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Houston, in special article, 
says Country working back to 
stable condition. Securities that 
should reflect this improvement 
listed in current issue of our 


“INVESTMENT SURVEY” No. S-10 
Also ask for our 
20-PAYMENT BOOKLET No. 201 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia New York 
Locust 6480-5 Broad 1331-3 

















Ask for LW-64 
E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y¥ 


50 Broad St., New York 
Chicago Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Newark Boston 


(Direct Private Wires) 








Make Your Money Earn OG 


Does the safest investment you hold 
net at least 7%? 
We offer First Mortgages based on 
Miami Real Estate, protected by 
every modern safeguard, 
Write for bank and investor references 
and Booklet B-1 


G. L. Miller Bond & ere Co., 


Miami, Florida 

















MONTANA ra ne 


FARM LO 
Amounts from $1000.00 to 
$3500.00 secured by farn 


valued from three to fv 
times amount of loan. Wr 

for list of loans and deta 

for buying 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Plentywood, Montana 
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Regarding Subscription and Editorial Matters 


een ET ION OFFICES: Main 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
YORK a, %. Wm. Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd., Cannon House, Breams’ Bidg. 
. England. Annual cash su ption price 

$7.00. Single ‘Pts of present year “and 1920, 
1s cents each: 1919, 20 cents each; 1918, 30 
cents cach; 

Per: h bo ted with 
LESLIE'S should = be pr Oey to produce cre- 
dentials. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS: Subscriber's old 
address as well as the new must be sent in with 
request for the change. A ae the number 
appearing on the right hand side of the address 
on Fs ae It takes from ten days to two 

to make 

ADVERTISING CORFICES: 225 Fifth Avenue, 
pen re York; Marquette Bidg., Chicago; Henry Bidg., 

ttle. 





Address all Correspondence to 





LESLIE’S 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: Main office—225 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Washington renege n- 
aoa District National Bank Bidg., Wash- 
ington, . 

To Contributors: Lestie’s will be glad to con- 
sider photos submitted by any amateur or pro- 
fessional. Contributions should always be accom- 
panied by postage for their return, if unaccepted. 

Contributors are requested to state—1, Whether 
such photographs have been previously published 
2, Whether they have been sent to any other paper. 
3, Whether or not they are copyrighted 

Copyright, 1921, by Leslie Judge Company. “En 


tered at the Post-office at New York as Seco 1d-class 
Mail Matter. Entered as ae d class Matter at 
Post-office Dept., Canada lished weekly 

im Fifth Ave., New 


by Leslie-Judge Company, 
York. 

Printed by the Schweinler Press. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents Secured. Prompt Service. Avoid 
dangerous delays. Send for our “ Record of Inven- 
tion’* form and Free Book telling How to Obtain a 
Patent. Send sketch or model for examination. 
Preliminary advice without charge. Highest refer- 
ences. Write today. J. L. Jackson & Co., 137 
Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Patents. Write for Free Guide Book of 
Evidence of Concetien Blank. Send model and 
ketch of invention for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Hiahest references. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 913 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Patent Sense. ‘*The Book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers.” By return mail Free. Write 











Lacey & Lacey, Dept. O, Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 
Patents—Send for Free Booklet. High- 


est references. 
Watson E. Coleman. 
Washington, D. C. 


Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
Write for our book “How to Get Your Patent.” 
Send model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 T St., Washington, D.C. 


Patents— Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable 
nature. Prompt service. (Twenty years’ experi- 
ence). Talbert & Talbert, 605 Talbert Bidg.. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Biggest Money-Maker in America. I 

want 100 men and women quick to take orders for 

raincoats, raincapes and waterproof aprons. Thou- 

ancs of orders waiting for you. 32.00 an hour for 

spare time McDonough made $813.00 in one | 
month. Nissen $19.00 in three hours. Purviance | 
$207.00 in seven days, $5,000 a year profit for eignt | 
iverage orders a day. No delivering or collecting. 

Beautiful coat free. No experience or capital re- 

quired. Write quick for information. Comer Man- 

wlacturing Co., Dept D227, Dayton, Ohio. 


Make $50 Daily. Something new! 400% 
Profit. All Business. Professional Men Need It. 
Sells $5. Cost $1. Brooks, Texas, sold 20 First 
Day Profit $80. Big Weekly Repeater. Sells 
(Quickly. Experience Unnecessary. Write Today 
for Territory Wanted. Sample Outfit Free. Federal 
Association, 71-H Asylum &t., Hartford, Conn. 


Crew Managers and Agents. Biggest 
surprise of the age in the portrait line. Something 
absolutely new. Will revolutionize portrait industry. 
Tremendous sales possibilities with this exclusive 
line. Write today. Culver Art and Frame Co., 
Dept. C-5, Westerville, Ohio, or Chicago, Til. 


Sales Agents Wanted in every county to 
give all or spare time. Positions worth $750 to 
$1,500 yearly. We train the inexperienced. Novel- 
ty Cutlery Company, 238 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Agents $60-$200 a week. Free Samples 
Gold Sign letters any one can put on store windows. 
Liberal offer to general agent. Metallic Letter Co., 
433-J. N. Clark S8t., Chicago. 


Agents—A New One! Harper’s Fibre 
Broom and Ten-Use Brush Set combined. Saves 
broom expense; lightens housework; easy seller; 
first order returnable Harper Brush Works, Dept. 
8. Fairfield, Iowa. 


Agents—$6 to $12 a day easy: 350 light- 
weight, fast-selling meg oy necessities; Food 
Flavors, Perfumes, Soaps, Toilet Preparations, etc. 
Agents Outfit Free;; write today, quick. American 
Products Co., 4990 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Agents, Wireless Umbrella. Something 
brand new. Costs no more than ordinary kind. 

Biggest seller ever introduced. Write quick for 
agency. Parker Mfg. Co., 155 Dike St., Dayton, O. 


HELP WANTED 


U. S. Government Wants Men-Women 
over 17. Hundreds positions $135-$195 month. List 
ositions free. Write immediately. Franklin 
nstitute, Dept. J. 99, Rochester, N. Y. 
Government Clerks Needed badly (Men, 
Women) $1600-$2800. No experience required. 
Few to travel. Write Mr. Ozment, Former Govern- 
ment Examiner, 483 St. Louis. 
Splendid clerical work opportunity. 
Spare or whole time. No canvassing, good money. 
Chautauqua Business Builders, Jamestown, New 


York 
SONG WRITERS 


Songwriters! Learn of the Public’s 
demand for songs suitable for dancing and the 


Best results. Promptness assured 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., 





















































opportunities greatly changed conditions offer new 
writers, chtainable only in our ‘Songwriters Man- 
ual & Guide,” sent free. Submit your ideas for 
songs at once for free criticism and advice. We re- 
vise poems, compose music, secure copyright and 


facilitate free publication or outright sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., N. Y 


PHOTOPLA YS, STORIES, ETC. 
Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 


of money-making hints, suggestions, idcas, the ABC 
of successful story and play writing. Absolutely free. 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Salesmen: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 
City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. Quickly 
qualify through our Amazing System. Free Em- 
ployment Service to Members, Send for Salesman- 
ship Book, list of lines and full particulars. Nat. 
Salesman’s Tr. Ass'n. Dept. 161 E., Chicago, Til. 


PERSONAL 




















Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded 
Jewelry, new or broken, Diamonds, Watches and 
gold, silver, platinum, magneto points, false teeth | 
in any shape. We send cash at once and hold your 
goods ten i s. Your goods returned at our expense 
if our offer is unsatisfactory. Liberty Refining Co 


Est. 1892, I 432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Get Highest Cash Prices for New or 





Broken jewelry, diamonds, watches, gold, silver or 
platinum, in any amount or form, magneto-points, 
false teeth, war bonds; war stamps, unused postage 

Anything of value. Send by mail or express. Cash 
sent in return at once. Goods returned in 10 days if 


The Ohio Smelting & Refining 


you're not satisfied 
‘ 35 Cleveland, Ohio. 


23 Lennox Bldg 
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had turned her head or changed her 
friendly disposition. She was welcomed, 
that afternoon, in many homes of the men 
whose names appeared on the factory pay- 
roll. By evening she was down to the 
town’s business section, interviewing the 
merchants along Washington street. She 
continued her work until well into the 
night. Then she went home and to bed. 

The big decision had come on Friday. 
Saturday and Sunday passed without inci- 
dent, then came the Monday when all of 
Centerville went own a six-hour basis. The 
bank announced it would be open for busi- 
ness just six hours during the day. For- 
merly it had opened at eight a. m. and 
closed at four p. m. The dry-goods stores, 
hardware stores, drug stores, bakeries, mil- 
linery stores, shoe stores—all the shops on 
Washington street, displayed cards in their 
windows announcing their own six-hour 
day. Truly, a peaceful revolution had 
been won by the men of the Marshall plant. 
They grinned broadly and shouted the glad 
tidings. 

Then Tim Monroe, who had sought a 
chance to get acquainted with his family, 
found a fly in the ointment. It was Mon- 
day afternoon and he was home early. 

‘Let’s have an early supper and go to 
the picture show,” he suggested 

“There’ll not be any supper in this 
house,” Mrs. Monroe informed him. “I 
got up early this morning, did the washing 
and hung it out to dry. I got your break- 
fast and breakfast for the children. I got 
your dinner and I did all the usual house- 
work. I did some mending for Rosy and 
sewed a button on Horace’s coat. Then I | 
heard the alarm clock ringing and threw | 





down the dish-rag just as I was ready to | 


start on the dishes. We women have | 
been organizin’ a little our ownselves.” | 

Tim put on his hat and went out. Some- | 
how or other his feet led him to the fac- | 
tory. It always had been true that when | 
the men had a holiday they usually walked | 
out to the factory in the afternoon, sat 
around and talked. It wasa sort of second 
home to them. They could walk down to | 
the bridge and look at the river; they could | 
stop in the water-works and see the pumps | 





work, or they could do any of the other 
usual things a Centerville man did when 
loafing. But, after all, the factory lured 
most of them. Tim found several com- 
panions there, and inquiry developed that 
their wives were on a six-hour schedule. 

“T don’t know who’s behind it,” Tim 
said, after exchanging experiences with 
some of the others, ‘‘but I’m goin’ to have 
it understood who’s boss in my house. I’m 
goin’ to run my own business and my own 
home.” 

There was complaint from the men when 
they went to various stores and found them 
closed. The women did not complain be- 
cause they had an opportunity to shop 
while the stores were open. Even the bar- 
ber shops were run by the whistle on tht 
Marshall factory. 

Philip Mason realized the futility of ar- 
gument, yet he wanted to see Leona and 
hear what she had to say. He had noticed 
her in her father’s office when he went over 
to the production department to ask a 
question. There was a private telephone 
exchange near her desk and he made an ex- 
cuse to use it, to question one of the fore- 
men who had sent him on the errand. After 
using the telephone he turned to the girl. 

‘Any chance to see you this evening?” 
he asked in a low tone. 

“Sorry I can’t,” Leona answered with 
the friendliest sort of a smile. ‘‘Sorry, 
Phil, but I’ve joined the rest of the town on 
a six-hour schedule. My day begins when 
the whistle blows and it ends when the 
boys quit work over there in the shop. If 
you can find any time to come and see me 
during working hours, I’ll be glad to have 
you.” 

Phil did not make any comment. 
Truman Marshall met Tim Monroe on | 
the street the next afternoon. 

“Getting acquainted with your family, 
Tim?” he inquired, in a pleasant tone. 








Tim was at a loss for an answer. 

‘“‘There’s a fellow over there I’ve got to | 
see,” he replied, running across the street | 
and evading the question. 

Things went along without change dur- 
ing the week. The men muttered and | 


some of the merchants sought release from 


Leslie 8 W “eekl 


their pledged word to operate on a six-hoy 
basis. Some of them feared reprisal 
from the men. There was talk of a co-op 
erative store that would remain open un 
late at night. Leona Marshall begge 
them to remain firm. 

Early Friday afternoon Phil Masog 
sought an audience with his new bog 
Leona swung around in her chair apy 
asked what she could do for him. 

“Some of the boys are a little hazy yet,” 
he. said, “‘but I wasn’t born day beforg 
yesterday, andI understand. We’re what 
you might call licked, if you want to put jf 
that way. They sent me over here to s3 
that at a meeting held a little while ago we 
voted, 298 to 2, to go back to the old sche 
dule. Now, let’s have a barber shop opey 
tonight, and a place where a fellow can by 
a sack of tobacco.” 

Leona got up, sent her stenographer oy 
and placed her hands on his shoulders. 

“*T didn’t want to win for my own sake ag 
much as I did for yours,” she said, ver 
softly. ‘I knew you were in earnest, but 
you had the wrong idea. You couldn’ta 
preciate what it meant until you saw 
general application of the principle. Arg 
you convinced now?” 

For answer, Mason leaned forward, 
during business hours, and kissed his bos 
full on the lips. 


‘“What I want to know,” Marshall in 
sisted at the dinner-table that evening 
“was how you lined up every busines 
house in the town and kept them up t 
the mark, when they were losing money. 

“‘Well,’’ Leona answered after a moment’ 
reflection, ‘‘you know I have a bund 
of money of my own. I went to thos 
merchants and guaranteed each as mud 
income for this week as he had for las 
Each one of them has my signature to that 
effect. I won my fight on principle and] 
won Phil back to where I wanted him. I’ve 
lost some money, I guess, but it was worth 
every penny I invested.” 

Marshall permitted himself the pleasure 
of his first real smile in a week. 

on me my personal check book,” he 
said. 


The Conversion of Lunde 


tinually jabbered strings of meaningless 
words while waving aloft their amputated 
arms, with steel hooks in place of hands, as 
if addressing some great assembly. 

In the meantime, a few men had gath- 
ered between the columns at the top of the 
stairs leading up to the building across the 
square. Evidently they were the ob- 
jective point of the demonstration, and the 
recipients of the grievances and demands 
to be presented. One of the demonstrators 
emerged from the mass, dragged himself 
painfully up the stairs with the help of a 
pair of crutches, and handed a roll of paper 
to the foremost man at the top. Then he 
turned about so that he faced the square. 
Having called for silence by raising one 
of his crutches in the air, he began to 
speak. 

In the intense silence that surrounded 
him Lunde could easily catch every word. 

“As representatives of the war invalids 
of this country, we have come here to 
make known our desires and demands,” 
the speaker began. “First, we want a law 
giving us free access to such positions 
within the producing machinery of our 
society—be it industrial, agricultural or 
intellectual—as we, respectively, are cap- 
able of filling. Behold this host of men! 
Have they really deserved to be cut off 
from every chance of work and of earning 
a livelihood? 

“Why should they, in particular, be 
outlawed and treated worse than other 
human beings—nay, worse than dumb 
brutes? A dog is permitted to run about 
the street and pick up such food as it can 
find. But these, who have come here to 





(Concluded from page 473) 


seek work, are everywhere met with harsh 
words. 

‘Now we, who suffered the hard ordeal 
of self-sacrifice in the hope of seeing many 
great wrongs ended forever, and who, in 
reward, have been condemned to a life- 
time of agony, we cry out so that heaven 
and hell may hear us: Cursed be this evil 
that has befallen the world! Cursed be the 
black demon of war! Cursed be all those 
who still carry the bloody seal of the wild 
beast in their hearts, believing in its 
necessity and glory! Cursed .. . cursed 
. . . cursed, cry we!” 

And from the crowd, so still a moment 
ago, echoed the thousand-throated cry: 

“Cursed! Cursed!” 

A forest of sticks and crutches sprang 
into the air. The clanking of artificial 
limbs mingled with piercing screams and 
raucous babblings. But higher above all 
else shrilled that cry of anathema. 

Then the ghastly chorus was swelled by 
yet another set of sounds, more sharp and 
penetrating. Lunde became aware of a new 
procession that in the meantime had ap- 
proached along one of the side streets and 
now awaited its chance to pour into the 
square. 

It was made up of women with pale, wan 
faces; they bore the placard: 

“Ten thousand mothers and ten thousand 
fatherless children—a mere fraction of the 
total number!” 

Lunde wanted to cry out. He wanted 
to add his voice to the others so that he 
might help to strengthen that cry of 
hatred and rage. But his vocal chords 





seemed paralyzed; once more he was un- 


able to make his lips utter a sound. He 
could only raise his fists toward heaven in 
futile rage. The tension became unbear- 
able. He must find means of relief. Au- 
tomatically he began to search his pockets 
for the box of cigarettes. Hardly con- 
scious of what he was doing, he pulled out 
one of those quaint contrivances, put it 
in his mouth, and started to light it. 

A tongue of flame shot from the end of 
the shell with the noise of a sky-rocket. 
An explosion followed. 

“One of those with the powder left,” 
was the thought that flashed through 
Lunde’s head .. . 

Darkness closed in on him. The horrify- 
ing noises died away, changing gradually in- 
toa deep-pitched, humming bass note, . . . 

Lunde made a sudden movement. 

The green-shaded lamp on his desk still 
burned, and a circle of bright light shone 
on the white paper sheets. Lunde stared 
for a while uncomprehendingly at the 
|words on the paper. Suddenly he tore the 
sheets into bits, turned out the lamp and 
groped his way out of the house into the 
night fog... . 

During the next two days Lunde re- 
mained alone in his little den, writing. 

Then he walked with light heart and 
resilient step straight to the editorial 
offices of the liberal weekly. He asked for 
an interview with the editor. He was 
admitted to the sanctum. There, Lunde 
produced a manuscript and spread it on 
the editorial desk. At the head of the 
first page appeared in neat lettering the 
title: 

THE CURSE OF WAR. 
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1)o the Dead Live and Communicate? 


‘Tear a Future Life has now been scientifically 
proved is asserted by many of our leadin ng 
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HETHER the universe is at basis material or spiritual lies at 
all in the root of all moral law, all philosophy and science, and is 
ening} the most important question before the world today. It is The 
usinesll| Coming Science. 









aa The validity of the evidence pointing to an invisible world, the future 
ment‘) abode of man, so near our own that the veil might be torn or lifted, is 


bund? now admitted by many of the greatest minds of the day. Heretofore 
thos! we have been studying merely the Material World of Products and 







Bye: Effects. ‘The World of Causes and Forces lies all unexplored before us. 
o thai] It is into this fascinating field—the border-line of the Unknown, the 
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dim, mysterious region that lies between MIND and MATTER, between 
physical and spiritual forces and energies, that we are carried by these mar- 
,vellous volumes, that voice the last word of Science upon the phenomena 
‘of Spiritism, the Occult and the Psychic. 


The Most Original—Thrilling— 
Thought-Provoking Work Ever Published 


THE MYSTERY OF EXISTENCE—THE GREATEST QUESTIONS 
OF ALL TIME 


are discussed in clear and understandable language: What Happens at the Moment of Death— 
How We Progress in the Spirit World—Messages from the Beyond—Our Hidden Forces—How to 
Develop Our Psychic Powers—The Sexes Hereafter—Ghosts and Haunted Houses—Forms Created 
by Will—How Spirit Photography is Possible—How to Obtain Thought Photographs—How 
Mental Telepathy Operates—The Marvels of Materialization—Reincarnation and Eastern 
Philosophy—The Genuine and the Fraudulent in Spiritism—Projeetion of the Astral Body— 
Mastering the Self—Fear and How to Banish It—The Three Laws of Success—Personal Magnetism 
—Spiritual Healing—Cultivating the ‘Sixth Sense”—Power over Animate and Inanimate 
Matter—How to Interpret Dreams, and many other Topics of equal Importance and Interest. 
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Prof. Curie 





EMINENT SCIENTISTS AND SCHOLARS 
WHO ENDORSE THIS STUDY 


Prof. Lombroso Prof. Sidgwick 

Sir Williar 1Crookes Sir J. J. Thomson 
Prof. Flamraarion Sir W. F. Barrett 

Dr. J. H. Hyslop Prof. Bergson 

Lord Rayleigh Prof. Richet 

Sir Oliver Lodge Dr. G. Geley 

Hon. A. J. Balfour Prof. Balfour Stewart 


And raany others of equal prominence. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle 
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THE FIRST AND ONLY SET OF ITS KIND 
The presence of this set in any collection of books confers a mark 
of distinction on the owner. In these volumes have been gathered 


the accumulated wisdom and experience of the ages in the occult and 


] 


psychic, including Hindu philosophy and Eastern esoteric lore. 


SEVEN SPLENDID agp eae ait VOLUMES 


that will make clear to you many things you despaired of ur and- 
ing before. Each volume 8% x 51 inches. 
Art Craft De Luxe Binding with Tit les | Stamped in ence 


Beautifully Printed— 


Many Unique Illustrations, Including Psy- 


chic and Spirit Photographs. 


A SPECIALLY LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICE 
Costs of Material and Labor are soaring daily. Immediate orders 
only can be accepted at the introductory price, which is based on 


present costs. 


You will save money ordering TODAY 


Books ready now 


and orders filled strictly in rotation. Over 


half the edition has already been spoken for. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


SEND $1.00 
WITH ! 
COUPON, OR | 
$19.00, if you | 
want to save | 
the cash dis- | 
count of 
$2.00 : 


I 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 
416 Brunswick Lares New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00 f payn 

set of Librar f Occult ar P Scie 

to be shipped charges prepaid I tree t 

$2. 00 ar t t r I ont I ing receipt I 
books Otherwise, I wi vit ; da ask for 
instructions for the returt f the set, my $1. 
to be refunded on its receipt. 
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Air-Tight Tins of 50 
Ask your dealer to show you the new 
vacuum-sealed tins of 50 Chesterfields. 
A compact, convenient and absolutely 
AIR-TIGHT packing—the cigarettes 
keep fresh indefinitely. 
















With acknowledgments to K.C. B. 
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A FRIEND of mine. 


WHO COULDN'T speak. 


. * 


A WORD of French. 


WENT TO Paris. 
AND THE first time. 
- . _ 
HE HAD to get. 
. . 7 
A HAIRCUT and shave. 


HE PRACTICED an hour. 
MAKING SIGNS, 


* * « 


IN THE looking glass. 


SO THE French barber. 
WOULD UNDERSTAND him. 


AND THEN he went in. 


7 * 


AND WIGGLED his fingers. 


THROUGH HIS hair. 


AND STROKED his chin, 


- * * 


AND THE barber grinned. 


AND FINISHED the job. 


THEN MY friend thought. 
HE’D BE poiite. 
SO HE gave the barber. 


AN AMERICAN cigarette. 


* . * 


WHICH THE barber smoked. 
AND MY friend pointed. 


TO HIS mouth. 


* + 


AND SAID “Likee voo.” 


. * 


AND THE barber roared. 


AND SAID “You BET. 





| USED to smoke ‘em. 


ERE’S a smoke that talks in any language 
and needs no interpreter. Light up a 
Chesterfield, draw deep—and more plainly 


WHEN | worked. 


* * * 


IN INDIANAPOLIS. 
Pes than words your smile will tell the world 
AND BELIEVE me. “They Satisfy”. It’s the blend that does it-- 
ae and you can’t get “Satisfy” anywhere except 


THEY SATISFY!” in Chesterfields, for that blend can’t be copied/ 
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CIGARETTES 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 











